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Events of the Géleck. 


Encitanp has become a conscript nation. This 
is essentially the work of the Coalition, of the 
“ Times,’’ and of Mr. Lloyd George, who, speaking more 
as a Continentalist than a British statesman, has at 
length avowed his leading part in the movement, and 
with it his inability to understand what Liberalism 
means. The Prime Minister’s part is a more modest one, 
consisting in the effort to carry a policy in which he 
never believed, and to retain the nominal assent of the 
Labor Party through the Cabinet Minister whose 
instructions were to resist it. This function Mr. Asquith 
filled in a not very happy speech on Tuesday. He 
then introduced an omnibus Conscription Bill, dropping 
the pledge to Mr. Henderson to preface it with a last 
trial of the system under which, as he admitted, five 
million men are serving in the war. The Prime Minister 
alleged no reasons for this change, beyond the general 
plea of military necessity, and a bare statement that the 
existing system could not supply the men “ in due time,’’ 
accompanied by the admission that under the voluntary 
system the Army had grown from twenty-six divisions to 
eighty-three, and that our total military and naval effort 
had furnished five million men. The Bill will, of course, 
pass, but the unity and power of the Coalition are gone, 
and the instant resumption of the attacks on it foretells 


its end. 
~ * * 
THE second reading of the Bill was carried by 
328 to 36. The numbers of the minority are not 


great, but they include some of the most thought- 
ful, independent, and high-minded men in the 
House of Commons. The chief feature of the debate was 


] 








Mr. Lloyd George’s uncompromising and doubtless 
sincere avowal of extreme Conscriptionist doctrine, 
which, though he claimed it as democratic, is as far 
removed from Liberalism as is the centre from the out- 
ward pole. Mr. George’s history is generally weak, and 
it is a mere travesty of its story to treat the defensive 
war of the French Republic (not the aggressive war of 
the Directorate) as a triumph of Conscription. Both it 
and (essentially) the American War were won by volun- 
tary soldiers, who, asthe Prime Minister has just reminded 
us, will also win this war, if it is to be won at all. The 
gravest of Mr. George’s statements was his suggestion 
that our effort in men was only half what it ought to 
have been, having regard to that of the French nation. 
This is both inaccurate and unwise, and in our view 
no man with an adequate sense of responsibility should 
have made it. The speech was eloquent and interesting, 
but it was practically, a plea for the unlimited outpouring 
of men, money, and materials. Unguided by brains—z.e., 
the wise direction of resources—what is this but a plea 
of extravagance? And did mere extravagance ever win 
anything? 
* * * 

THE new Military Service Bill is not more drastic 
or unfair than it was bound to be, though there is a 
perceptible change as to rates of pay. It contains the 
dark shadow of industrial conscription in the shape of 
the creation of a reserve, to be interchangeable (on the 
French system) with the men in the field. This 
must be closely watched. Soldiers and Territorials 
are to be transferred to other corps without their 
consent, and there is to be no longer any security 
that the rate of pay will be maintained. One other inno- 
vation—and a most mischievous one—is to be noted. 
Constables are empowered to demand the production of 
exemption certificates. Apart from these points the Bill, 
as was foreseen, provides that all men between the ages 
of eighteen and forty-one shall be taken as enlisted 
thirty days after the passage of the Bill, or after coming 
within its scope, for the retention or recall of time-ex- 
pired men, for the transfer of men with the colors from 
corps to corps at will, and for the cutting down of the 
period of grace after expiry of an exemption certificate 
from two months to two weeks. 

* * . 


Tue Bill thus bears all the familiar lines 
of a pure conscript measure, which claims the 
twenty-two best years of a man’s life for any service 
that a hastily-constructed tribunal may select. The 
exceptions and exemptions, making allowance for the 
changes already described, are the same as in the first 
Act, and presumably they will be carried out with the 
same unfairness. The chief class covered by the new 
Bill have resisted the call of the country, because of 
those nearer calls at home; but the Bill makes no sugges- 
tion of necessary measures to lighten the lot of their 
dependents. The newly conscripted men will naturally 
claim relief, but the only machinery for dealing with 
this question is inquiry by Revising Barristers, whose 
inquisitions may occupy months, and at the end may be 
worthless through lack of power to demand witnesses, 
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Unless a more workable system is devised, the Bill will 
be of no appreciable value in recruiting the army this 
year. : r pm 

GeneraAL Str Jonn Maxwe t, until recently Com- 
mander-in-Chief in Egypt, has quickly put an end to the 
organized part of the Irish revolt. At the end of last 
week, apart from the snipers who installed themselves in 
houses in various parts of Dublin, the fighting was con- 
fined to a few districts, the chief of which was Sackville 
Street. Outside Dublin the principal centres of rebellion 
were in County Galway, and at Enniscorthy, though there 
were outbreaks at Killarney, Clonmel, and Gorey. In the 
streets the fighting went on from behind barricades, 
which were frequently made from carts and motor cars. 
On Sunday Pearse, the Commandant-General and pro- 
visional President of the Irish Republic, was wounded 
and surrendered, and, by the evening, numbers of 
prisoners, including Countess Markiewicz, had been 
taken. On Monday all the rebels in Dublin had 
surrendered, and Pearse had ordered all the rebels to lay 
down their arms. 

” * * 

Tue situation, which is now rapidly being cleared 
up, has not been without incident. On several occasions 
the rebels have shown remarkable cleverness, but the 
blunder of allowing the telephonic communications to 
remain intact wrecked the chances of the rising at the 
outset. Sir John Maxwell records in his Order of the 
Day his admiration of the gallantry of the soldiers, and, 
indeed, the fighting was conducted with great skill. 
Wedges seem to have been driven between various sec- 
tions of the Dublin rebels, and then each adjacent sec- 
tion was reduced in turn. Warships gave some assistance, 
though it is reported that on one occasion a rebel suc- 
ceeded in having a troublesome building which com- 
manded his own razed to the ground by the simple 
expedient of signalling to sea from it. The shells from 
the warship soon reduced it to ruins. To Enniscorthy, 
where some stand was made, a mixed column of cavalry 
and infantry was sent with guns. The disarmament and 
securing of the rebels is now going on; food is again 
fairly plentiful in Dublin, and normal communication 
will soon be restored. 

+ . + 


Tue close of the Irish revolt has had two unhappy 
consequences. The first is the resignation of Mr. Birrell, 
the statesman who settled the problem of higher Catholic 
education in Ireland, finished Mr. Wyndham’s settle- 
ment of the land question, and saw the Home Rule Bill 
through Parliament, though not, unhappily, as an act of 
administration. This is a crown of glory; and it is a 
tragedy that he should have fallen in the interregnum 
between Unionism and Home Rule. It is well known 
that he has long wished to go; but to Parliament he 
could only tender the admission that he had made “ an 
untrue estimate ’’ of the Sinn Fein movement—that is to 
say, of its power of disturbance. Mr. Redmond 
generously associated himself with this self-accusation, 
declaring that he too had judged the danger of an out- 
break to be unreal. We fancy that the War Office must 
share the blame, though it is unlikely to acknowledge it. 
Perhaps the best feature of the short debate was Sir 
Edward Carson’s association with Mr. Redmond’s plea 
for clemency to the rebels, and his declaration that no 
Irish party desired vengeance. Unfortunately, this plea 
came after and not before the shooting of three of the 
six signatories of the manifesto of the abortive Irish 
Republic, Professor Pearse, its so-called “ President,’’ 
Mr. Clarke, an old Fenian, and Mr. McDonagh, the 
poet. They and their fellows are, of course, respon- 





sible for the cruel deaths of many Englishmen and 
Irishmen. But England should be no less magnanimous 
than the soldier-statesman who has just saved South 
Africa. We fear the repercussion of this act in 
Ireland and America, and we hope that it will be 
followed, as soon as may be, by general amnesty. 

* * * 


GENERAL TownsHEND has been forced to surrender. 
He had held out much longer than anyone cognizant with 
his resources could have thought possible, and before 
giving in he destroyed his guns and ammunition. The 
force which passes into Turkish keeping is extremely 
small, rashly disproportionate to the risks it encountered 
in striking beyond Kut. At Ctesiphon it numbered some 
13,000 officers and men; but in that bloody battle and 
the two following days it suffered about 4,500 casualties. 
It was compelled to fall back before heavy odds and an 
extraordinary weight of artillery, some of which had been 
brought from Adrianople. On December 3rd the British 
reached Kut, and there they were quickly hedged in by 
the Turks. Kut is about 360 miles from the Persian 
Gulf by the only practicable avenue of supplies, the 
Tigris ; and the relieving force did not reach the neighbor- 
hood of the beleaguered town until January 7th. 

~ * * 


A. attempts to penetrate the defensive lines which 
the Turks had constructed under the direction of von der 
Goltz proved abortive, and the result, so long foreseen, has 
now followed. The number of those who surrendered is 
2,970 British and 6,000 Indian troops, and from this total 
itcan be seen that no appreciable reinforcement could have 
reached General Townshend from the time of his advance 
in mid-October. The period between this date and 
January 7th represents the time taken to grasp the situa- 
tion, accumulate the reinforcements, and put them where 
they should have been by the end of October at latest. 
Some day the question of the reinforcements must be 
the subject of inquiry, and it would be better that it 
should be at once. We believe that the Government are 
willing to grant an investigation which may take the form 


of a Committee of both Houses. 
* * 


Tue surrender of Kut, apart from the bad moral 
effect it may have in the East, is chiefly significant as 
an indication of the number of loose nuts in our military 
machine. The force we lose is inappreciable, though the 
Turks, by including the Indian camp followers, make 
the number exactly that which surrendered at Erzerum. 
General Townshend, the hero of Chitral, is a shrewder 
loss. He is not only a competent soldier with the varied 
experience that our Empire affords, but a compelling 
personality. The best proof of his ability as a leader is 
the battle of Ctesiphon, where he occupied the field at 
the end of the day after a struggle against three times 
the number of Turks. But how far he is involved in the 
general problem of the advance on Baghdad, whether 
if he advised it or acquiesced in it, his decision was con- 
ditional on immediate reinforcement, these are questions 
which remain to be solved. The advance and the defence 
of Kut are, however, part of the Erzerum and Trebizond 
operations, the success of which they certainly con- 
ditioned. And nothing was to be gained, except prestige, 
by holding out further, or even by a relief of the siege. 
Militarily, the surrender strengthens our position in 
Mesopotamia. We are no longer bound or impelled to 
strike at once against wind and flood and tropical heat. 
There are, so far as we can see, ample British forces in 
this rear to protect Lower Mesopotamia, and to advance, 
if it be thought necessary, when the Russian line is 
pushed forward against Baghdad from the east. But 
generations will remember the official ineptitude which 
ripened into the surrender of Kut. 
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Tue correlation between the British and Russian 
operations is now more obvious. The Turkish resistance 
against our ally seems, for the moment, to be centred in 
Erzingan, which lies on the Constantinople road about 
midway between Erzerum and Sivas. The strength of 
the position is great. On its flanks lies hilly country, and 
such conditions require a frontal attack against which 
the strongest entrenchments can be constructed. But it 
is not over wise to depend upon such positions against a 
foe who could storm Erzerum through its snow-hidden 
and gunswept approach and force the river gorge which 
protected Trebizond. The fighting at present ranges over 
a wide area. The Russian reports speak of successful 
pursuit towards Baghdad and Diarbekr. Either advance, 
pressed rapidly, might offer the most dramatic turn of 
the war, since each of these places markes a vital stage 
on the evacuation of the British prisoners, as well as of 
the force which holds Mesopotamia. The question is one 
of men and supplies. We may assume skill in leading, 
though it is well to see that the surrender of Kut removes 
a distraction from the Turks as well as from us. So far 
as we can see there are now all the elements and all the 
urgency of a great battle in this field. Its site will pro- 
bably be Erzingan, and it will be a greater and fiercer 
struggle than any which has taken place here. 

. + . 

On the Polish front the Russians have had the worst 
of the week’s exchanges. The obvious line for a German 
advance is towards the north of the Polish front, and 
the pivot of such operations is Vilna. This town is the 
headquarters of von Eichorn, and almost due west is 
Kovno, the G.H.Q. of the whole of the German armies 
from the Pripet to the Baltic. General Kuropatkin 
towards the end of March attempted to anticipate an 
enemy advance by moving towards Sventsiany, which is 
necessary to the safety of the German line in the 
immediate neighborhood, and also to Vilna. He 
achieved some little success which von Eichorn had to 
redress. The Russians had pushed their line forward 
from Lake Drisviaty to Lake Narotch. Last Saturday 
the Germans made a violent attack on a short sector 
below Lake Narotch, apparently carried their line well 
over its position at the beginning of March, and took a 
number of prisoners and some guns. They claim to have 
taken 56 officers and 5,600 men, with 28 machine guns ; 
but, apart from the fact that these numbers have a 
strange symmetry, they would clearly include the 
Russian wounded. The counter-attacks regained little 
of the lost ground, but took some prisoners, several 
of whom had come from Czernovitz. This explains the 
simultaneous movements in Galicia in which the Russians 
had the advantage. There is little significance in either 
operation, since a German advance towards the north 
would depend largely upon the German navy. 

* * . 

Lorp BerEesrorp on Wednesday emphasized the 
gravity of the question of shipping transport. A further 
list of prohibited imports is shortly to be issued by the 
Board of Trade. But where we cannot afford space for 
imports we cannot give space to exports, and this means 
a further weakening of our economic strength. Lord 
Beresford pointed out the seriousness of the shortage of 
transport, but the figures he gave of our losses by sub- 
marines were, oddly enough, not nearly so serious as 
those of Lord Curzon who replied. Lord Curzon 
emphasized the variety of the functions our merchant 
shipping is called upon to fill in the war. We have to 
carry food, coal, timber, raw material for munitions, 
and munitions themselves for all the Allies, and if it were 
not for these supplies the war could not go on on the 





necessary scale. It is well that these things should be 
remembered ; but they do not reassure us. The greater 
the calls on our shipping, the more necessary to protect 
it against submarine and mine attack. Again, 
the fact that all tonnage is under Government control 
will not make good the shortage. Indeed, so far as we 
can judge, Government control of a service merely means 
wasteful administration of it. 
. * ¥ 

Tue whole point is that the submarine menace must 
be the more closely guarded, in proportion to the increase 
in the number of parts our merchant shipping has to fill. 
The present distribution of ships, as given by Lord 
Curzon, is 43 per cent. military and naval needs, 14 per 
cent. food supply, and 43 per cent. general trade. These 
figures refer to our present tonnage ; but as we have lost 
by normal wastage, internment, and casualties of war 
some 11 per cent. of the shipping in the mercantile marine 
at the outbreak of war, they must be corrected to give 
the real urgency of the problem. Thus our trade is now 
reduced to 38 per cent. of the tonnage at the outbreak 
of war ; and for food and trade we have only about 51 per 
cent. Lord Curzon said that there are at present under 
construction between 400 and 500 merchant vessels of 
100 tons and upwards. But such figures are of little 
value in view of the fact that, according to Lloyd’s 
returns, the tonnage actually launched has continually 
decreased since the first year of the war. It is the rate 
of building that matters. Thus, last quarter the tonnage 
launched, 80,161, was merely equal to that sunk in 
several weeks of the submarine campaign, and the new 
tonnage laid down does not cover the casualties in any 
recent fortnight. In view of these figures, we fail to see 
the grounds of Lord Curzon’s complacency. 

* * * 

Ir is to be assumed that the double censorship 
imposed in India by the Viceroy’s Government and the 
military will prevent the cabled news of the Irish revolt 
from getting out; but the papers will arrive in a 
fortnight, and in the meantime the story of Kut, with 
the surrender of 6,000 Indian soldiers, will have run 
through the bazaars. Lord Hardinge’s term has ended 
just when his experience and personality are most needed. 
The new Viceroy is inexperienced, but he has his 
predecessor’s example to follow, and there lies safety. 
Lord Chelmsford’s task is hard, but there cannot be any 
doubt as to the main lines upon which his policy should 
run. British opinion is sound as to the wisdom and 
necessity of recognizing the great part played by India 
in the war; and while the closest guard must be kept 
upon the dangerous elements, the utmost possible 
liberality should be shown towards the Indian public, 
whose constancy and restraint have been of incalculable 
benefit to the Allies. 


* * * 

THE tercentenary of Shakespeare’s death has neces- 
sarily been celebrated in these preoccupied days with 
maimed rites. The national ceremony was a six-hours’ 
performance of ‘“ Julius Cesar’’ and sundry selections 
at Drury Lane. It was a sound classical rendering, with 
no debatable modern lighting, and a pageant in the 
orthodox manner of Sir Herbert Tree, glorified by a 
dazzling array of all the talents on the British stage. The 
grant of a knighthood to Sir F. Benson is a fitting recog- 
nition of his life-work of scholarly interpretation, his 
enthusiasm for the master, his fine work as a teacher, 
and, above all, his devotion to an artistic task which has 
brought him more often the gratitude of the few than 
any commonplace success. There are some modest 
literary scholars, perhaps, who might well have shared 
this recognition. 
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Politics and Affairs. 


THE DEFEAT OF LIBERALISM. 


“Let anyone turn to the speeches, articles, and 
pamphlets during the long years of the revolutionary 
era, when Mr. Pitt was Prime Minister of this etaaiead 

you will find yourselves reading ; 
the same denunciation of indecision, of procrastination, 
of half-heartedness, and of delay.’ '_Mr. Asquith on his 
Administration. 


“Tt may seem paradoxical to say that the incapacity 
which Pitt showed in all that related to the conduct of 
the war is, in some sense, the most decisive proof that 
he was a man of very extraordinary abilities. Yet this 
is the simple truth. While his schemes were con- 
founded, while his predictions were falsified, while the 
coalitions which he had labored to form were falling to 
pieces, while the expeditions which he had sent forth at 
enormous cost were ending in rout and disgrace, while 
the enemy against whom he was feebly contending was 
subjugating Flanders and Brabant, the electorate of 
Mainz and the electorate of Tréves, Holland, Piedmont, 
Liguria, Lombardy, his authority over the House of 
Commons was constantly becoming more and more abso- 
lute. There was his Empire. There were his victories 
—his Lodi and his Arcola, his Rivoli and his Marengo.”’ 
—Lord Macaulay on Pitt’s. 


“In August, 1914, our Army at home consisted of 

twenty-six divisions. We have now to-day 

. . @ighty-three (including the Dominions). [An 

Hon. Member: “ All Volunteers.’’] The total 

military and naval effort of the Empire from the 

beginning of the war up to this moment exceeds 5,000,000 

men.’’—Mr. Asquith, in introducing a Bill for the Estab- 
lishment of Compulsory Service. 


“JT don’t know how often I have had this bit of 
dialogue with some French N.C.O. almost in the same 
words :— 

“Frenchy: ‘ Vous vous étes engagé, sergent?’ 

“T: ‘Oui, caporal.’ 

“F.: ‘Volontaire?’ 

“I: ‘Nous 
présent.’ 

“F.: ‘Toute cette grande armée—deux millions et 
demi? ’ 


sommes tous volontaires—jusqu’s 


: ‘ Oui—tous.’ 
“F.: ‘O’est beau, ga.’ ”’ 
—A British Soldier in France. 

Wirk the proposal of a scheme of universal conscription, 
the country is able to measure the full extent of the 
change which the war has brought in its political constitu- 
tion. The Coalition came in as a united body of Liberals 
and Conservatives, with a predominant Libera] element. 
That element is now dominated and submerged. 
The Liberal idea of free military service, according to 
conscience and judgment, has been destroyed in the hour 
of its splendid vindication, and replaced by the reac- 
tionary idea of forced service. We must distinguish 
the parties to this great betrayal. One Liberal states- 
man, to his honor, refused his assent, and it may 
be assumed that at least three Liberal Ministers, 
Sir Edward Grey, Mr. McKenna, and Mr. Runciman, 
maintain their original aversion from it. They remain ; but 
hardly as Liberals. They are valuable officials attached 
to the service of the Crown. But of the nobler function 
of statesmanship, which is the service of the public in 
obedience to ideas, the Prime Minister has deprived 
them. There were other parties to this act. The first 
and chief was the Radical leader to whom democracy 
was accustomed to look as its representative man. A 
second and subordinate factor was the delegate of Labor 
in the Cabinet, who opened the door through which the 
right of free military service has disappeared, and who 
now has to excuse the abandonment even of the paltry 
breathing-space for voluntaryism which the Prime 
Minister promised to secure him. Mr. Henderson’s 
weakness has wrecked his party. It has also saved 





the Government. But in what a plight has it left the 
country! The Coalition remains, as incoherent, as 
divided as before, as devoid of the spiritual force that 
greatness of spirit alone commands as of the limited 
enthusiasm the party system calls forth. 

We dismiss the suggestion that conscription adds to 
our strength in this war. For us the crux of the wai 
lies, as every thinker and observer knows, not on land 
but on sea, and on the proper division of our strength 
between the fighting part, the working part, 
and the paying part. Mr. Asquith compared the 
criticism of his Government with that lavished on the 
war administration of the second Pitt. The comparison 
was unfortunate, for, though Pitt was a great Parlia- 
mentarian, he was no manager of a war. But at least 
he conceived our military policy on lines the reverse 
of those that the Government have chosen. He 
fought it with subsidies and small armies, not with 
gigantic levies both of men and of money. But we 
need not argue the point that a nation which, 
on the Prime Minister’s showing, has poured forth 
five million volunteers for the war, and _ con- 
tributed thousands of millions of pounds to its exchequer, 
is appreciably fortified by an addition of 200,000 or 
even 300,000 unwilling and inefficient soldiers, who 
cannot take the field for months to come. If mass and 
numbers are to win this war, we gain nothing ponderable 
in the scales weighed down with the manhood of half the 
world. _ If skill and direction are factors of importance, 
and these are wanting, a few more pawns to throw away 
on the sands of Gallipoli or the marshes of Kut count for 
little enough. But we know that we are criticizing not a 
warlike plan but a political mancuvre, an effect of 
pressure and suggestion. The Prime Minister is in the 
dilemma that if conscription was necessary, it should have 
come long before; and that if it was not necessary, it 
should never have come at all. It has come as the child 
of the Coalition; and its birth marks the explosion of 
the eruptive forces in the Cabinet. Mr. Asquith 
is not its author so much as Mr. George, and 
Mr. George’s parentage merely derives from Lord 
Northcliffe. But a still more potent conqueror is the 
European reaction. We Liberals must now say 
“ Vicisti’’ to the detestable moral force against which 
England rose in revolt in August, 1914. The last great 
free nation has succumbed, and its last contribution to 
the European struggle is a forced levy, not an offering 
of the soul. 

This disappearance of Liberalism from the effective 
government of England was inevitable from the hour 
when it ran away from Home Rule, woman suffrage, and 
free service, and allowed its enemies either to mutilate 
its work and ideas, or to blot them out. Never- 
theless it is, we think, a disaster, not only for the 
war, but for the peace. The reaction governs, as 
it governed the war of a hundred years ago. Liberals 
and democrats will sit dumb at the council table; while 
their followers fight a series of rearguard actions 
against their real conquerors. Does the Prime Minister 
realize what that means? The country is passing under 
a form of tyranny, in which the distressing scenes 
described in our correspondence columns will be multi- 
plied all over the land. Resistance to the new 
measure will produce a continually growing stringency 
in our governors and an answering discontent in 
the people. It is a greater tragedy still that when 
we come to examine and discuss the problems of 
settlement—as we ought to be doing at this hour— 


neither our statesmen nor our citizens will be 


equipped with the ideas and sympathies that can alone 
save Europe. The war will become more and more of a 
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blind tussle, and when exhaustion supervenes, the kind 
of statesmanship that is now in power with us, and the 
press that is at once its terror and its guide, will concern 
themselves not with schemes of arbitration, of concilia- 
tion, of disarmament, but with mutual deals of territory, 
and merely passing adjustments of material strength. 
The moment a formal end has come, we shall see a fierce 
revival of Protection, and an attempt to divide Europe 
as a prelude to a final arbitrament of arms. 

What then will the people do? We doubt the possi- 
bility of an end of the war in which any party to it will 
succumb or be vitally weakened. But all will be terribly 
reduced; indeed, war will then present itself as a 
thoroughly futile method of settling differences of policy, 
and either curbing or promoting the ambitions of power. 
But there must be almost universal distrust and contempt 
of governments. In that state of society that country will 
come off best which is freest. How free shall we be? 
Virtue has gone out of Parliament and the Press, and will 
not soon return. Liberty of meeting and combination 
will almost have disappeared, and most of the organized 
workers will be under various forms of State discipline. 
The play of thought, out of which a new European society 
might have grown gradually from the brains and hearts 
of thinkers and practical workers, has been thoroughly 
cramped by the censorship, and, when the war finishes, 
will still be subject to the fears of the bureaucracy. 
Much, therefore, will depend on the mood and temper of 
the Army. In every country affected by the war, the 
returning soldiers will find themselves bound to work 
hard and late in order to pay the tribute under which the 
main body of citizens will lie to their financiers. This 
is the inevitable strain; it was the business of states- 
manship to foresee and relieve it by preserving as 
much of democracy as the necessities of war-making 
permit. But, as, owing to the weakness of our states- 
men, the ruin of tradition will be so much 
wider and more irreparable than it need have been, so 
will the reconstructive effort be more sweeping and more 
difficult. In the long future that our eyes may never 
see, this may be no regrettable development ; for so long 
as faith remains to the world, the capacity of men and 
women to build it afresh will not be wanting. But the 
virtual disappearance of the persuasive spirit from the 
councils of the nation, which the last of the Prime 
Minister’s series of surrenders implies, does mean that 
this process may be prodigal of suffering, violence, and 
error. 





THE CASE FOR CLEMENCY. 


We congratulate the Government on the speedy 
and ignominious downfall of the Irish émeute, but 
we record with deep concern the trial and execution by 
court-martial of three of the signatories of the manifesto 
of the “ Provisional Government of the Irish Republic.” 
We are unacquainted with the reason for selecting them 
for death or for exempting their companions ; we equally 
question the haste of the procedure. We believe 
that that portion of the public which holds by 
liberal policy expected a more deliberate and merciful 
dealing, as well as a more authoritative intervention of 
the civil power. Mr. Redmond pleaded on Wednesday 
night for clemency ; we can no more attach such a word 
to such an act than we can compare the proceedings of 
the Irish Executive with General Botha’s handling of 
the far graver menace of the South African rebellion. 
Clemency would have been a high political virtue at such 
an hour. There was the American situation now in its 
most delicate and important phase. We must 
expect it to be inflamed against us when the tale 





of these executions has been presented in the States 
with the real and the simulated passion of the Clan-na- 
Gael and its German friends. There was the warning of 
Irish history against the creation of the martyrs of one 
rebellion as the seed of the next. The Executive 
had one pearl of good fortune, which, like 
Othello’s Indian, they have now thrown away. The 
revolt, whose short life came to an end on Tuesday, was a 
criminal and tragic adventure. But it was so incredibly 
foolish, so weakly and hotly planned, and in its deserved 
issue so pregnant with instruction as to the fate of street 
insurgents faced with quick-firing artillery, as to be 
almost a revolution of opéra bouffe. The rising at Ennis- 
corthy was pure opéra bouffe in its revival of Vinegar 
Hill; and comedy was mixed even with the murderous 
work in the streets of Dublin. Ridicule kills much in 
Ireland as in France. With this lethal weapon in 
our hand, what need had we of drumhead courts-martial 
and firing platoons? Have we lacked canonized Irish 
rebels that we must manufacture more? 

But we cannot put even this argument of prudence 
in the forefront of our protest against this act of incon- 
siderate statesmanship. These men were guilty, deeply 
guilty—guilty to Ireland, guilty to England, most guilty 
of all in their association with a power like Germany. But 
they were not hard, cynical, self-seeking. Nor was 
Sinn Fein in its origin a violent or an irreconcilable move- 
ment. It had, indeed, distinct conservative tendencies in 
its revival of the old Irish idea of Grattan’s Parliament, 
and in its leanings to Sir Horace Plunkett and his ideas of 
the internal cultivation of Ireland as opposed to Parlia- 
mentarism. There, indeed, lay a seed of danger. But 
the earlier Sinn Fein was essentially idealist, full of 
the impatience and intolerance of youth, but touching 
Irish poetry and literature at one side of its faith and 
practice and economics at the other. That it was in itself 
a peril to the peace of Ireland we do not believe, even 
after it was infected by the Larkinites. Who, then, 
was the true author of the Irish reaction to force? Who 
but Sir Edward Carson? Of his acts and words the 
shattered streets in Dublin and the dead boys and men, 
English and Irish, that strewed them are the sad 
monuments. When the Ulster rebels captured post 
offices, cut telegraph and telephone wires, held up coast- 
guards and Custom-house officers, and dared the British 
Army to come on against the rifles they had run into the 
country from German or other providers—the army 
which their leaders endeavored to suborn—they fur- 
nished the working model of the Dublin émeute. Sher- 
wood Foresters and Sinn Fein rebels are their victims 
in the sense that offences come not merely through their 
doers but through their spiritual and actual progenitors. 
It was they who began it. It was they who suggested 
the recourse to armed volunteering. From the moment 
when they were able to show a British Government 
cowering before a corner of Ireland in arms, they set a 
light to the folly that lurks in so many history-mad Irish 
minds. 

That evil is done ; as well as the lesser evil of letting 
the Sinn Fein Volunteers roam the streets and lanes of 
Ireland long after the impudent parades in Dublin, and 
their tell-tale exploit of gun-running at Howth. But 
the lenity to Sir Edward Carson carried at least one 
consequence with it. As against the outbreak of the 
neo-Carsonites, the Government had deprived themselves 
of every right but that of the actual suppression of the 
rebellion. That, of course, had to be done with thorough- 
ness and despatch. But when the last shot was fired 
there was little for the Government to do but stand in 
a white sheet before the British and Irish peoples, and 
ask them for an act of oblivion for their Irish past. 
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The right to shoot existed in June, 1914; it is gravely 
qualified to-day. No English Government in Ireland has, 
indeed, a right to forget Irish history and Irish character. 
But this Government, of all Governments, was bound to 
take the first chance that offered itself of showing that 
if it erred in weakness, it would err in fairness. 

Its choice is now taken; and the prospect now is 
that these drumhead executions of a poet, a man of 
letters, and an old Fenian will go down with the old 
memories of Lord Edward FitzGerald and Wolfe Tone, 
and rise again in the familiar harvest of Cain. There is 
one way of salvation and one alone. Mr. Birrell is the 
most ill-fated, though not the least deserving, of the Irish 
Secretaries. Let him be in effect the last. An act of 
atonement is due from Sir Edward Carson, and he must 
know in his conscience the form it ought to take. It is 
for him to settle with Mr. Redmond the treaty of peace 
under which alone Home Rule can become an operative 
system of government. No British Ministry can do it— 
least of all after our last feat in Irish statesmanship. 
But the Irish situation still lies in the hands of these two 
men. A few months more and it will be beyond them. 





WANTED—A BALANCE-SHERT. 


For the second time within a few months the country is 
being asked to give the Government a blank cheque upon 
its vital resources. As to the mode of collection of the 
new draft no secret is made. It is a question of 
expediency. It is admitted that the method of com- 
pulsion will neither give more men nor yield them 
‘appreciably sooner.’’ But military necessity is pleaded 
for the fact that 200,000 additional recruits are 
needed. They are necessary; according to Mr. Asquith, 
“ for the maintenance of the due strength of the Army in 
the field.” There is no attempt to give any evidence to 
justify such a claim. On the other hand, his state- 
ment tends to show that already we have made a 
military contribution that can only be very little, if at 
all, short of the maximum yield of a conscript country. 
And this in spite of the fact that our réle in the alliance 
is very far from being summed up in our direct military 
contribution alone. 

In the face of this new demand is it not time that 
the country asked for a coinplete and unsparing review 
of the whole question of our military effort? Mr. Asquith 
stated that “the total naval and military effort of the 
Empire from the beginning of the war up to this moment 
exceeds five million men’’; and we believe that the 
excess over that magnificent number only represents the 
help of the British Dominions. Subtract a million for 
the Navy and for the wastage, and we are still left with 
four million men. Where are these men? What are 
they doing? If we caunot insist upon dividends, we can 
at least demand a balance-sheet. 

It is clear, at the outset, that no question of the 
necessary dimensions of our Army can be dissociated from 
the operations upon which it is to be employed and 
the distribution of the men allotted to such operations 
over the various functions that go to make up an army 
mobilized for action. But is it realized how vital are 
these subsidiary aspects of a nation’s military force? We 
have more than once pointed out the peril of dispersion. 
It is a peril, indeed, that strikes at the very heart of 
success. There is no great general in history who has 
neglected the elementary advantage of meeting his enemy 
piecemeal ; and there is no great general who has not 
owed much of his success to forcing his enemy to accept 
battle in such disadvantageous circumstances. Who 





then would be guilty of presenting his enemy with so 
great an advantage? Any impartial review of our share 
of the war will reveal that our definite failures as well as 
our general non-success have been due to the dispersion 
of our armies over minor expeditions. 

General Townshend has at length been compelled to 
surrender the little force with which he held Kut so 
long. There is no need to exaggerate the military 
significance of the surrender. The Allies, generally, 
gained by the expedition. If the threat to Baghdad had 
not been so imminent, it is probable that von der Goltz 
would have chosen to remain on the defensive at that 
city, and hold a greater reserve against the Russian 
campaign to the north. And it is clear that, in comparison 
with armies of four or five millions which have been and 
are at our disposition, the small force which surrendered 
is only the same as if we had lost a battalion from the 
total number of British soldiers at the outbreak of the 
war. But here is the fact which is so easily ignored. Kut 
was first taken at the end of last September. If we had 
the force ready in the area to justify a further advance, 
could it not have been much more usefully employed in 
finishing off the Gallipoli adventure, which was fed with 
vain theory and starved of troops? Or could it not 
have been more vitally directed to make good the 
immediate gain of the Loos advance? At the moment 
when necessary reinforcements ought to have been 
accumulated for an advance upon Baghdad, the Loos 
battle must have been determined upon, the Serbian 
campaign was on the horizon, and the abortive attempt 
at Suvla was in the air. Is it any wonder that all these 
operations—and one wasof vital importance—were starved 
of the force and concentrated attention needed to press 
them toatriumphant conclusion. Serbia and Suvla suffered 
from the gravest of military blunders, supineness. When 
an operation is decided upon, it must be pressed to a finish 
with the utmost energy. But none of the military leaders 
who either professedly or instinctively acted upon that 
axiom would have countenanced half-a-dozen simultane- 
ous operations, in widely separated areas, and with no 
interdependence. We wish we could feel that the folly 
of dispersion were once for all at an end; that it has met 
with the short shrift it admittedly deserves. 

If it is necessary to concentrate our armies, it is 
almost equally necessary to concentrate our combatants. 
What proportion of the huge number with the colors is 
used for medical services and for the general army 
service? How many men are there at Havre and 
Boulogne who could well be spared for combatant service ? 
The Russian campaign last year drove Germany to make 
drastic readjustments in the subsidiary army services, or 
her armies would undoubtedly have been broken on the 
vast Russian distances. There is a point beyond which 
one cannot make economies in the men behind the front 
without disaster. But we feel certain that the ‘‘ neces- 
sary ’’ 200,000 men could well be withdrawn at present 
without any detriment to the army. It is certain that 
a great deal of the disparity between the combatant 
ranks of our armies and those of our Allies (and still 
more of the Germans) is due to the lavish manner in 
which we waste our men over subsidiary services. Sooner 
or later this subject must be attended to, and there is 
every reason why the inquiry should be made at once. 

Still, granting the dispersion over operations we 
know, and a similar dispersion over subsidiary functions, 
it is difficult to discover how the armies are being used, 
and for what they are destined. There must be some- 
thing like 1,500,000 soldiers in the United Kingdom, 
and perhaps a quarter of a million in the Dominions, 
excluding India. This would cover a net wastage of over 
two millions for a year. Yet Mr. Asquith speaks of 
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‘‘the contingency of the summer and autumn cam- 
paign.’’ If we are merely budgeting for the next six 
months, we have enough soldiers to cover the wastage of 
nearly four millions ; and not one of the 200,000 who are 
to be drawn from the remaining married men would be 
available for over six months. Mr. Asquith’s statement, 
therefore, seems to be a mingling of information and con- 
cealment, and while we can see the necessity for the 
non-disclosure of certain facts, we find it hard to agree 
that further and further drafts on the nation’s manhood, 
its support at present and its hope for the future, should 
be given upon such unconvincing pretexts. What con- 
fidence can we feel in our share in the war when we have 
no evidence of the prevalence of military exigencies over 
the calls of political expediency? The Commons have a 
very grave responsibility in the matter, and we trust they 
will demand reasons before giving their consent to the 
new recruiting regulations. 





CONSCRIPTION AND CONSCIENCE. 


Ir is to-day too late to insist on the general argument 
against conscription. By the weakness of its friends 
and the determination of its enemies, our glory of volun- 
tary service has been wrenched from us for the remainder 
of the war. It is not too late to urge that a measure, 
burdensome at the best, should be administered with a 
minimum of oppression. ‘‘ Equality of sacrifice’’ is a 
delusive cry; where there are varying degrees of 
repugnance to war, and differing measures of material 
sacrifice, there can be no equality. To treat all alike is 
the negation of justice, where in fact there is no identity 
of conditions or temperaments. Over all this diversity 
conscription passes its steam-roller. There stands out, 
however, one peculiarity which, in words at least, the 
law has consented to respect. Parliament realized that 
there are men whose objection to warfare is so funda- 
mental and so sincere, that to ignore it would be for a 
liberal State an intolerable lapse into persecution. The 
Quakers were exempted a century ago, but since that day 
their attitude to war and force has spread far beyond 
their society to other Christians who have the spirit of 
“ friends,’’ and to some who are not Christians. The 
method of trying these cases of conscience before tribunals 
of mixed and uncertain composition was bound to work 
ill. We urged ourselves that the conscientious objector 
should be permitted to affirm his faith, solemnly and 
publicly, in order to secure exemption. Unless some 
definite reason could be alleged for questioning his sin- 
cerity, a simple affirmation should suffice. Each man 
who made it would have to face the judgment of 
neighbors and friends, to most men a formidable tribunal. 
If a few “shirkers’’ and “humbugs’’ escaped by this 
means, the Army would gain by losing them. Does it 
want cowards in its ranks? This simple method was 
rejected by Parliament, and the work of the 
tribunals can now be gauged. Some of them 
have been tolerant, courteous, and fair, and have 
performed an invidious task as well as haste and human 
nature allowed. Others have given the loose rein to every 
variety of prejudice, and made a mockery of the Act in 
the process. The consequence is that a man’s fate has 
depended solely on the accident that he lived in one area 
rather than another. On one side of the Thames the 
Guildford Tribunal granted absolute exemption to nearly 
all the applicants who urged the ground of conscience ; on 
the other side Kingston almost as steadily refused even 
conditional exemption. Glasgow was harsh, Edinburgh 
tolerant. Here a tribunal decided that only religion can 








be reckoned as conscience ; there a man who boldly called 
himself an Atheist and a Socialist received absolute 
exemption on the ground of his ethical objection to war. 
One Chairman told an applicant that “ a Socialist cannot 
have a conscience ’’ ; another quashed the military repre- 
sentative who took that view. Half or more of the 
tribunals held, in spite of Mr. Walter Long’s circulars, 
that the Act does not allow an absolute exemption for 
conscience; others granted absolute certificates to 
manifestly sincere applicants, not by ones and twos but 
by half-dozens. There has been no pretence of uni- 
formity, and the Act has broken down in detail. 

It is proper to inquire whether any form of alterna- 
tive service can be devised. But before that problem is 
considered, the hard fact must be faced that hundreds 
of young men have been forced into the ranks by the 
accident that they lived in Glasgow rather than 
Edinburgh, or in Kingston rather than Guildford. The 
failure to secure decent or uniform treatment in the past 
is a warning for the future, but if there is to be a 
revisal of the machinery, or a clarification of the Act 
itself, the measure of justice must be retrospective. It 
is not enough to consider the case of a man whom a 
tribunal has certified to be a conscientious objector. There 
must be redress also for those who, failing to meet with 
a fair tribunal, have proved their sincerity by their firm 
endurance of penalties. They are now, after a brief 
period of passive resistance, coming in large numbers, 
sometimes in batches of ten or eleven, before courts- 
martial, and receiving sentences which range as high as 
two years’ hard labor. This was not what Parliament 
intended, and it is not what sober public opinion desires. 
To take the lowest ground of common sense, of what 
service is it to the nation that scores or hundreds of 
these men should be shut up in military prisons, put in 
irons, and fed on bread and water? Persecution will not 
make soldiers of them; tolerance would have left them 
to perform their normal tasks, which are generally useful 
and productive. The case of these young unmarried 
men, the victims of an ill-administered Act, must not be 
forgotten. We have now to reckon, however, with the 
probability that the coming Act will double the extent 
of the difficulty. It is possible that the uncompromising 
attitude of extreme pacifism is more common in youth 
than in middle-age, but the total number of unattested 
married men is large, and the number of “ objectors ”’ 
among them may run into thousands. Experience has 
shown the risk of a discreditable muddle. The problem 
has not been solved. The new Bill brings a chance of 
facing it afresh with a clearer understanding. 

A reasonable policy must proceed, we think, on two 
lines. It should cause the minimum of disturbance, and 
it must refuse, in the last resort, to prosecute. The 
Government somewhat tardily offered as an alternative to 
military service, “work of national importance,” by 
which it means always some change in the objector’s 
occupation, whether to ambulance work, dock labor, 
forestry, municipal services, or agriculture. A great 
number of the objectors are willing to do such work, and 
theirs, we think, is the more helpful and human attitude, 
though a severe logic may insist that all such work 
involves some indirect assistance to the conduct of the 
war. A wise man will ignore that difficulty, and follow 
the simple instinct which urges him to render his 
country any service, in itself innocent, when he sees her in 
need. But we fail to see why the Government should 
insist on taking a man away from his own calling, pro- 
vided it is useful. It is sheer economic waste to send a 
capable schoolmaster to become an inexpert dock laborer, 
and folly to insist on transferring a postman or an 
artisan to farm work. This is the pedantry of militarism. 
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All productive work is “ work of national importance.”’ 
Where a man is doing useful work, the best policy, if 
he is a sincere objector to war, is to leave him to continue 
it, with a certificate of exemption conditional only on 
his continuing to perform it. There will, no doubt, be 
other cases, where a man is not employed at all, or is 
working in some superfluous luxury trade, in which it 
will be reasonable to urge upon him some one of the 
various forms of service which are now reckoned as of 
special “ national importance.’’ To many men, perplexed 
by a difficult problem, anxious to serve but unable without 
the violation of conscience to engage in war, it will be a 
positive relief to turn to any beneficent work of this 
kind. It is absurd to ask them to dig trenches or carry 
shells. Few men would do that who objected to warfare 
on any ground save cowardice. But ambulance work 
or agriculture is in a different category. We recog- 
nize, however, that a minority will remain whose 
adherence to a rigid logic will forbid them to make any 
change in their way of life, since they reason that any 
dictated change is designed to ease the working of the 
military system. Theirs is not the easy way or the 
popular way. It is, narrowly regarded, the logical way, 
and the question in dispute is really whether logic 
alone is a safe guide in life. Mistaken they may 
be, but their sincerity and moral courage are 
beyond dispute. For such cases, the Act, on Mr. Long’s 
own interpretation, provided in the last resort absolute 
exemption. That right must not be surrendered, and 
our tolerance will be shamed if in clear cases it is refused. 
At any cost there must be an end of the present sporadic 
persecution. It is intolerable that these men should be 
subjected to the breaking process of the military machine. 
Some form of internment in civil custody would be pre- 
ferable to that, but the right to absolute exemption has 
been admitted, and where tribunals ignored or disputed 
that right, as many explicitly did, there is a clear case 
for the intervention of a higher authority, whether by 
the creation of a fresh tribunal or by administrative 
action. 

The conscientious objector is not a popular figure 
in war-time, and to the plain man his attitude seems 
irritating and incomprehensible. His view of the course 
which a man should follow at this moment in this 
imperfect world, is not ours. But few of us who find his 
standard impracticable would deny that the world is 
imperfect, precisely because from generation to genera- 
tion mankind has gone on obscuring or ignoring this 
higher standard. These men are with Tolstoy and the 
primitive Church in believing simply that Christianity 
is a religion of love, and that it is irreconcilable with 
the use of murderous force. Civilization has come to its 
present pass because such voices were few and weak, and 
because those who half-listened to them found obedience 
too hard. A view may seem to us impracticable or 
extreme, a half-truth or a truth for to-morrow. Such 
a dismissal does not discount its value. We live by half- 
truths. We need to-day no stimulus to violence or hate 
or stubbornness. Those passions rage only too 
fiercely. Our permanent and lasting need is this insight 
into the evil of force which these men possess. Their 
opinion may fit the hour as little as the cloistered and 
contemplative virtue of the monk and the nun fits the 
busy world. But the world is the loser if it seeks to 
extinguish their light. These men will effect no more 
to-day than the German Socialist minority will avail to 
stop the war. But the hope of the avoidance of war 
to-morrow will be the stronger, because in every country 
on some ground religious, political, or ethical, some 
witness has been borne, with pain and difficulty, to prin- 
ciples which might have saved us all from. this calamity. 





A QZondon Diarp. 


Lonpon, Fripay. 


THE old Coalition is dead. I find no one to cry long 
life to its successor. The old Coalition was Liberal-Tory, 
with Liberalism uppermost; the new Coalition is Tory, 
with Liberalism beaten to its corner. Has it confidence? 
Mr. Asquith resented the suggestion that it had none. 
But is the country confident? I suppose it accepts con- 
scription ; for the life has been struck and wheedled out 
of the fight against it. But confidence? I know of no 
such feeling. Mr. Asquith remains. Why? Because 
the alternative Prime Minister is not visibly there. In 
his own party all is chilled and changed; among his 
enemies the one thought is still to replace him. The last 
expedient is the Council of Five or Six. Who are these 
benefactors? I heard them given out as Mr. Lloyd 
George, Sir Edward Carson (late of Larne and Belfast), 
Sir William Robertson, Sir John Jellicoe, and Lord 
Milner. Happy political three, unhappier military two, 
and happiest country! Thus trifled with, the nation 
merely gapes at its ‘‘spell-binders’’ and languidly 
wonders what will be their next improvisation. That 
is all. 

So we are at our old job in Ireland—slaying the 
wrong-headed Irish idealists and being slain by them, 
instead of setting them to work on the re-making of 
Ireland. Here was a revolt—half-serious, half-comic, 
altogether a failure. What a golden chance of pro- 
claiming it as the last of the Irish rebellions, and having 
put it firmly down, closing it without a drop of blood to 
smear the unturned leaves of Irish history! What was 
the story of the rising? From all I can hear, it went off 
half-cock, the leader of the Sinn Feiners and his chief 
lieutenant being both against it, and many of the 
followers rushed into it on an impulse. The one wicked 
feature about it was the connivance with Germany, 
and it is that and that alone which accounts for the 
bitterness felt about it in this country. At all events, 
its fate was decided in the three or four minutes 
of shell-fire which it took to reduce the Post Office 
to ruins. What more was needed? “We have 
lost soldiers.’’ Yes, that is a terrible fact. Must 
we in exchange provide rebel Ireland with new martyrs? 
There were the three at Manchester. Now there are 
three more of them, men of higher personal calibre than 
Allen, Larkin, and O’Brien. “ Does England realize,’’ 
said one Irishman to me, “that the one leader of an 
Irish rebellion that nobody in Ireland remembers is 
Smith O’Brien, whom England did not shoot?” 


MEANWHILE don’t let the story of this wretched fiasco 
in rebellions be needlessly smirched. The soldiers 
were splendid, brave, humane, sparing of blood. Nor, in 
spite of the fact that the fighting touched most of the 
Dublin slums, did the rebels greatly misbehave them- 
selves. Notwithstanding the peril to civilians, no woman 
or child was killed, and only one woman was wounded, 
doubtless by accident. Incidentally, the seizure of the 
Post Office showed how the Sinn Feiners had permeated 
the Civil Service. When they took possession, they 
ordered the retirement of non-sympathisers, and then 
made sure of the stores of food and ammunition that had 
been collected in the cellars for their benefit. 





Anp now Mr. Birrell goes. What the Cabinet will 
do without him I do not know ; probably “the room” at 
10, Downing Street will one forenoon be strewn with the 
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corpses of the various litigants who compass it, for I be- 
lieve he was the one acceptable peacemaker among them. 
No man praises him, save for the insincere praise which is 
heaped on the head of retiring merit. Probably if he 
had been younger, more of a manager and less of a man 
of feeling, he might, by sleepless vigilance, have kept 
down the rebel section of the Sinn Feiners. But he was 
always thwarted. The Liberal Government dared not 
suppress Carsonism, for London society and the London 
newspapers that kept up the rebellion were against 
it, and dared not make a finished job of Home 
Rule. So Mr. Birrell folded his hands, and in 
the interregnum tried to govern Ireland half through Mr. 
Redmond and half through the Castle. Then came the 
Coalition, and Mr. Campbell as Attorney-General, and 
no one knew under what King Ireland was going to live 
after all. Putting Home Rule on the Statute Book and 
postponing its passage into real law proved to be quite 
inadequate, and Mr. Birrell must have guessed 
what the reaction from this helplessness must be. 
It is a curious fact that Pearse, who has just been shot, 
was almost the only Irishman of consequence who 
supported the Councils Bill, on the ground that it would 
bring Ulster into Home Rule. 


Exceprions and exemptions are not confined to 
conscriptive legislation; they are also to be noted in 
criticisms of Ministers. Some rather bitter mirth was 
caused in Tuesday’s debate by Sir Edward Carson’s 
partial handling of the Kut reverse, which, although put 
to the debit side of the Coalition account, was by some 
topsy-turvy process of reasoning wiped clean off Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain’s slate. If Sir Edward continues 
to pick and choose in this illogical style—especially when 
his exemptions have been previously banned by the 
choragus of the conscriptionist ring—he will wake up 
some morning to see the town placarded with the ginger 
legend—“ C.M.G.’’ On other points he is orthodox 
enough, as, for instance, in his contemptuous Cabinet 
reminiscences of the period of Lord Kitchener’s War 
Office and his tribute to the Robertson régime. I am 
doubtful, however, whether those arbitrary testimonials 
serve their purpose with the House, which is even 
capable in such matters of visiting faint and loud praise 
with the same coldness. 


Does the country know what is going on under the 
form of making soldiers of people who do not believe in 
soldiering? I doubt it. Every day or so I get fresh 
tales from dozens of prison cells, where the struggle goes 
on. There, for example, is the story of a Mr. Wyatt, 
a young schoolmaster. After his arrest and imprison- 
ment, he was taken to the military prison, and ordered 
to scrub floors and carry coal for fourteen or fifteen hours 
a day. He was then taken to another prison and given, 
with twelve others, a month on bread and water. He is 
now in a dark cell, and has been put in irons part of the 
day for refusing to drill. In all, eleven men in this prison 
are in dark cells. The same treatment, I am told, has 
been given a man who is a life-long Quaker. Thus we 
have leapt back a good couple of centuries. 


Lorp St. ALpwyn was almost the last of the Tory 
statesmen of the Salisbury school. He was not 80 
original as his leader, and a certain crossness of temper 
and aloofness of personality just closed to him that first 
place in politics which he was always approaching and 
always missing. Lord Randolph used him and passed 
him, and then it was Mr. Chamberlain’s turn. Yet if 











he had been ten years younger and had retained his 
eyesight in vigor, what an admirable helper he would 
have made for the nation in such an hour of general 
scepticism of its leaders as this! He was, I think, 
dubious of much that has gone on, as indeed are many 
respected statesmen whose voices may be heard a little 
louder as our political embarrassments increase. In a 
sense he was the last of the Moderates, the men who dis- 
liked Liberalism but would not let Toryism drift into 
wild currents of change. One of the curiosities of his 
career was his left-hand association with Sir William 
Harcourt. For some time these two men ran the House 
of Commons together. 

One Member of Parliament to another—‘‘ What is 
all this Ministerial crisis about?’’ The other—‘‘ Don’t 
you know? Only Welsh Disestablishment again.”’ 


I am much amazed at Lord Lansdowne’s doctrine 
that under the Order in Council it is not permissible to 
refer to the personal opinions of Cabinet Ministers or 
their differences with their colleagues. Indeed! Then 
the whole press was wrong when it described and insisted 
on Chamberlain’s differences with Gladstone on Home 
Rule weeks before the Cabinet broke up-and any public 
disclosure was made. Similarly, I imagine, it was high 
treason to suggest that Mr. W. E. Forster took one view 
of Irish policy in the ’80 Cabinet and Mr. Chamberlain 
and Sir Charles Dilke another. These are two instances 
among a hundred, the common feature of which has 
always been that Ministerial differences usually find an 
echo in the public mind long before an actual breach of 
association takes place. This is a sous-entendu of politics, 
but in its way it is a safeguard of liberty. 


A WAYFARER 





SOME CAUSES OF THE IRISH REVOLT. 

A BarE fortnight ago, after spending some weeks in 
Dublin, I wrote down my impressions of the conflicting 
elements that go to make up Irish opinien. Those notes, 
which a few hours sufficed to put completely out of date, 
are curiously interesting in the light of the rising. They 
attempted to analyze the unrest and dissatisfaction which 
one found in a small section in the country, to discover 
the root and the contributory causes, and to suggest 
remedies. It seems worth while to call attention to one 
or two points. 

The Sinn Fein party is essentially the party of youth. 
It has no pretence to statesmanship, or to any large con- 
structive policy, and, as it voiced the grievances of a 
section out of love with parliamentary party politics, the 
attraction for bright, promising, young people of both 
sexes was irresistible. Its appeal was to the intellectuals, 
and it is a tragedy that a movement that had so much in 
it that was altogether admirable should have culminated 
in a bloody but futile revolt. Its ordinary progress 
would have been along the lines of more or less noisy 
criticism of constituted authority, and of fostering the 
language movement and the establishment of rural and 
cottage industries. The physical force party was a 
steadily dwindling element until a couple of years ago, 
when the accidental irruption into labor politics of Jim 
Larkin introduced a new factor. The crude and ele- 
mentary power of this iconoclast had an extraordinary 
fascination for some of the intellectual party. This, and 
the object lesson from Ulster, where the armed forces of 
the ‘““ Uncrowned King” made good their boast of com- 
pelling recognition from the authorities, gave the impetus 
towards the appeal to force. 
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The preoccupation of Irish newspapers with Irish 
affairs has prevented any systematic education of the 
people on the subject of the war, or of the great issues 
that underlie it. Nor has recruiting been tackled in a 
very sympathetic or intelligent spirit. Many of the 
speakers have been openly resentful of the exemption of 
the country, from any form of conscription, and bad 
feeling has been engendered by the attitude of some 
officers towards the volunteer movement. The descrip- 
tion—by a Unionist—of one recruiting campaign in the 
West left the impression that the promoters expected to 
fail, and would have been disappointed if they had not 
done so. This was not the spirit in which to appeal to 
so sensitive an element as Irish feeling. If the effort to 
enlist men for the Army had been undertaken with 
sympathy and understanding, there would have been no 
trouble with the insurgent volunteers. All this impulse 
towards force would have found its natural expression in 
France and Flanders. 

Ireland has suffered, as usual, from being too far 
remote from the seat of government. A young, 
enthusiastic, alert Chief Secretary might have antici- 
pated and obviated some of the dangers. The 
war is a very long way from Ireland—from Dublin, 
that is. In the rest of the country it hardly 
exists at all. People who come from Paris to London 
remark on the difference of atmosphere between the two 
cities—the dominating, terrible actuality of the thing in 
Paris, and the unreality in London. And between 
London and Dublin the difference was at least as great. 
The brilliant lighting of the streets had a disconcerting 
effect after months of darkness, and the newspaper 
placards of “ Leopardstown Races,’’ and “ Scene in the 
Dublin Corporation ’’ brought home the fact that local 
interests came first. 

But if the war 
are very present. 
than in 


is remote, the consequences 
Food prices are higher even 
England, and unemployment increases. 
Special Government work has created a unique con- 
dition in England. There is work for every able- 
bodied man ineligible for service, and for every able- 
bodied woman. There is so much work, and, among 
working-class people, so well paid, that there are no 
servants to be had, and the underpaid industries are 
being reformed by steady economic pressure. In Ireland 
hardly any special Government work has been started. 
Wages are appallingly low in the unorganized trades, and 
it is a bitter grievance that workers are being tempted by 
high pay to leave the country and go to England. The 
country has been bleeding, bleeding steadily to death 
ever since the Union. It cannot afford to lose a single 
fit citizen. The best work of the Sinn Feiners has been 
that of educating the people to realize that they should 
stick by the country, even if it means a money sacrifice. 
They preach that the people are the life of the country, 
and that Ireland has been so drained of life that she 
cannot spare any more of her young sons and daughters. 
Yet now they had to see—not only the flower of her man- 
hood called to offer life itself on foreign soil—but, by the 
bribe of wages, the best of her young workers enticed 
away to build up the prosperity of England. 

A more enlightened statesmanship would have fore- 
seen this position, and would have given Ireland from 
the first a fair share of war contracts. The best type of 
newspaper persistently harped on this injustice : a wealthy 
England affording a hungry demand for Irish produce, so 
that Irish prices were raised to the consumers out of all 
proportion to the rate of wages ; universal taxes without 
any attempt to adjust the burdens locally ; an adminis- 
tration costly out of all proportion to the population or 
the national income. There were bitter comments in 





‘Many quarters on the filling of the recent vacancies in 


the judiciary, and well informed opinion in Dublin for 
years past has been opposed to the inflated salaries paid 
to Government officials—often English and Scottish— 
when compared with the best incomes earned by 
professional men. 

For many weeks past in Dublin there has been talk 
of a deliberate attempt on the part of some official at the 
Castle to provoke an outbreak of violence. The rioting 
of a handful of corner boys was magnified into an armed 
rising, and the precautions taken to prevent a recurrence 
were on such a scale that the Irish Volunteers began to 
prepare in earnest. If the Castle authorities were right, 
it is difficult to understand how, with such a warning 
weeks ago, they allowed the present rising to reach a head 
at all. If, on the other hand, the exaggeration was 
deliberate and intentional, the unpreparedness is readily 
explained. The unknown factor is the extent of German 
influence. Professor Kuno Meyer and his colleagues 
earned the gratitude of the Irish people for the splendid 
service they rendered to the Irish language and 
literature. Kuno Meyer himself had many and close 
friends among the best type of Irish thinkers until the 
war. The sympathy and friendship between Ireland and 
Germany had been steadily growing, in spite of the fact 
that the natural alliance, both from inheritance and 
temperament, would be with France. The revelation of 
German intrigue in other countries leads one to wonder 
whether there has not been in Ireland also a definite 
preparation for revolt, and whether the later develop- 
ments of the Sinn Fein movement may not have been 
directly inspired from Germany. The final dramatic 
move—the dumping of Sir Roger Casement on the wild 
Atlantic coast, the human fuse to explode the prepared 
mine, and used with as little regard for his own safety 
as if he had been.no more than a fuse—seems to illumi- 
nate the past, and to suggest that, as in the German zeal 
for science and commerce, so in this zeal for literature, 
another motive may have been concealed. 

K. Tf. 





Hite and Hetters. 


HISTORY AND LIFE. 


THE writer of these lines remembers a dictum of his 
father’s, frequently repeated in times of stress and con- 
troversy, domestic or of wider import: “ Well, here we 
are.’’ We were reminded of this saying, which appears 
to us to go down to the bed-rock of truth and reality, by 
some remarks which we recently came across in a novel 
of Mr. Gilbert Cannan’s. “ For after all,’’ Mr. Cannan 
remarks, or rather makes one of his characters remark, 
“what matters to us all, both individually and collec- 
tively, is daily life. History is concerned with the 
rather absurd and theatrical doings of a few people, 
which after all have never altered the fact that we do 
all of us live on from day to day, and only want to be left 
alone.’’ These words have a singular truth and force at 
the present time. The people of Europe want to go on 
living, not to be destroyed. To live is to pursue the 
activities proper to one’s nature, to be unhindered and 
unthwarted in their exercise. To live is to create. The 


life of Europe is expressed in the architecture of Europe, 
in its pictures; the history of Europe is for the most 
part the record of the ever-renewed attempt, under one 
pretext or another, at its destruction. Life istriumphant ; 
it is never destroyed ; indeed it is indestructible, but it 
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is cruelly injured, hindered, limited, thwarted, retarded, 
from age to age. It is not too much to say that the life 
of Europe is something which has persisted in spite of 
the history of Europe. There is nothing happy or 
fruitful anywhere but witnesses to the triumph of life 
over history. History, with its wars, battles, sieges, 
massacres, revolutions, is the destroyer, masking its 
destructions under various specious and high-sounding 
names, glory, empire, prestige, patriotism, and the like. 
The greatest enthusiasts for these abstractions have gene- 
rally been persons at a considerable distance from the 
convulsions aroused by them. The people on the spot 
simply wanted to escape thestorm. They wanted to be let 
alone, as Mr. Cannan says, to be left in peace to cultivate 
their own little patches of vineyard. The plans of the 
high politicians, so far as any hint or suspicion of them 
got abroad among the common people, were felt as black 
clouds of menace rolling up and darkening their clear 
sky. Wars and rumors of wars have never been anything 
else than a black threat of anxiety and trouble to the 
fathers and mothers, the young men and maidens of 
Europe. In conscript countries, however convinced the 
people may be of the necessity of conscription, it is looked 
upon by them as a horrible hindrance to and interruption 
of life. 

Think of Europe as Turner saw it. He was not a 
conscript ; he was spared the ignominy and the suffering 
which darken and lay waste the youth of Europe at this 
hour. He was a free man in that better day: he could 
go about and see Europe, and he was gloriously able to 
record and perpetuate what he saw. Think of the Europe 
which he saw and recorded, the Europe which had not 
been destroyed by the dynasts, conquerors, and patriots 
of so many centuries, the market-places glowing with 
light and color, shrill, animated, heaped up with the 
good things of the plentiful and fertile earth, the old 
carved houses, the sculptured churches, the people of 
each province with their own costumes, their own varied 
living speech. The record of the life of Europe in general 
is to be found in pictures. It is delightful to think that 
in spite of Spanish furies, French furies, furies of fire and 
slaughter of all sorts that a peaceful Dutch interior looked 
like that, that there were such merry tavern-scenes, that 
the Rhine-wine was that color in the tall glasses, that 
such happy little dogs ran about the floor. In spite of 
the wars there were still strolling players, and jolly 
kermesses and merry-makings. The old life of Europe, 
after all, went on largely unaffected by the wars and 
politics which never destroyed it, though they so cruelly 
interrupted it here and there—that life of which the 
happy leisure flowered on the painted sails of Venetian 
fishing-boats and sobbed and laughed in the lilt of 
Norman folk-songs. Turner’s Europe may well seem a 
vision hanging in enchanted air, but we have all seen 
something of the old Europe of the happy little towns, of 
the Alpine meadows, of the contented people, the fisher- 
men and vine-dressers, of the fétes and pardons, the 
Sunday farces and guignols. 

Well, the point is, that it is in spite of its history 
that the life of Europe has survived. If a single church 
is standing, if the vines are green on any hill-side slope, 
if life persists, if happiness and the creative faculty again 
and again struggle up and reappear, no thanks are due 
to the conquerors, the world-politicians, the imperialists 
of vast conceptions and designs. You come at nightfall 
of a summer day, say, to a little Flemish town, and put 
up at the Inn of the Pear-Tree. Of this tree the whole 
countryside is proud. As you sit at the open window of 
your room the chimes of the carillon in the belfry float 
through the night across the square. The belfry is six 





hundred years old. The chimes have sounded through 
the wars and tumults of six hundred years. But no 
thanks are due to Alva, Marlborough, or Napoleon that 
the pear-tree grows green and clothes itself with blossom 
every spring, that the belfry is still standing, that the 
people of the town adapting themselves to the changes 
forced upon them through the years, still go their pleasant 
way beneath it. It is in spite of Charles the Bold and 
Alva, of Marlborough and of Prince Eugene, of Welling- 
ton and Bliicher, that men have gone on making things 
and planting trees, and saving such of their treasures as 
they could from the whirlwind of destruction that from 
time to time enwrapped them. 

“‘ History is concerned,’’ says Mr. Cannan, “‘ with 
the absurd and theatrical doings of a few people.’’ 
History is the affair of kings and conquerors; life is the 
affair of the people. The sense of real life can perhaps 
best be seized and tasted in the popular language of any 
country, the speech so concrete, so intimate, so personal, 
so far removed from grandiloquent abstractions and 
ambitions, of the happy little communities who only 
wanted to be let alone and to go on living. Take the 
homely names of the homely little trades—that of a 
cobbler, for instance, in any language, the ‘‘ savetier,’’ 
the ‘‘ciabbatiere,’’ the ‘‘ soutar ’’—how apt and 
expressive the words are, how the names fit the thing like 
a glove, what a sense of reality and first-hand knowledge 
there is about them! The sky may grow black with 
clouds conjured up in the name of abstractions—we 
understand but dimly what it is all about, but this art 
and mystery remains the same. The legions thunder 
past ; we are transferred from one duchy or principality 
to another; and we go on clouting and mending poor 
men’s shoes. 

In the great creative artists, the genius of a people 
reaches its fullest and most complete expression. This 
is the flowering of the commonsense, of the sense of reality 
diffused among the whole people. The artist, the 
‘“ maker ’’ possesses and expresses the characteristics of 
the people from whom he springs in the highest possible 
degree. The face of such an artist is no doubt the 
typical face of his people. Who can doubt that the face 
of Perugino, the face of the young Raffaele was the 
typical face of Umbria, a personification of Umbria? 
The life of Umbria is in their pictures. The history of 
Umbria, of any medieval Italian State is but a record of 
treacheries, slaughters, Sinigaglia massacres, and the like, 
that possesses no abiding significance. Leonardo is 
driven from the Court of one princeling to another, his 
great works are destroyed, but he is the soul of the life 
of Italy. Czsar Borgia filled the world with rumor and 
with weeping ; but dust and silence lie upon him and his 
like. They added nothing to life. 

In contrast to these destroyers, one likes to think of 
the companies of strolling players who through the war- 
wasted centuries have traversed the world of history, 
representing and interpreting the world of life. Little 
accounted of by the great ones of the earth, harassed, 
interrupted by the world’s confusions, they have gone 
everywhere quickening human vision and sympathy, 
witnessing amid the noisiest and most turbulent dis- 
tractions to the things, or rather the one thing which 
matters and remains. 

Life remains. History passes ; its heaviest and most 
grievous passages have their period. If at the present 
time the interruption of life and happiness seems more 
cruel, the catastrophe more universal than any that had 
preceded it, this also will pass. The ruin and confusion 
of the earth are transient and on the surface ; her pregnant, 
bosom is still filled with the forces of undying life, 
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THE SOLDIER’S MIND. 


Writinc in the “ Daily News’ the other day, Dr. Percy 
Dearmer discussed the question, ‘What is the Army 
Thinking?’’ His position at the front in France, his 


insight, and a very sympathetic nature have, no doubt, 


given him some knowledge of the soldier ; but the question 
is very difficult, and it is very far from becoming easier 
the more that knowledge grows. The British soldier does 
not hide his heart in a nest of roses, but with extraordi- 
nary caution and success he hides it in something. For 
one thing, he is seldom eloquent. Apart from sexual 
and damnatory words, which incessant use has deprived 
of their violence and meaning (for the sexual words are 
applied to inanimate objects like watercarts, and the 
damnatory words to innocent objects like shovels)—apart 
from such words, which, by a peculiar instinctive 
restraint, he would never use in Dr. Dearmer’s presence, 
the British soldier is not expressive. He can hardly say 
what he really means. When it comes to thinking or 
feeling, he is almost dumb. The Frenchman has proved 
himself very different from what we thought him. His 
character is the finest revelation of the war. But still he 
does retain the old touch of eloquence, the splendid 
gesture, the appeal to the heart. Of the British soldier, 
what the poet said of our forefathers when they heard 
the rumor of approaching wars, remains true still :— 


“Yet heard the news, and went discouraged home, 
And brooded by the fire with heavy mind, 
With such dumb loving of the Berkshire loam 
As breaks the dumb hearts of the English kind.”’ 


The heart of the English kind is dumb and, what 
is more peculiar, we gag and torture our daily language 
to keep it so. If he is driven to speak at all, the British 
soldier does his very utmost, not to say what he means. 
Take one or two of his commonest inexpressive expres- 
sions: “ Not ’alf,’’ “Oh, go on!’ (rather feminine than 
military, perhaps), and “I don’t think!’’ (old as Sam 
Weller, but more frequent within the last few years). We 
all know that such expressions mean exactly the opposite 
to what they appear to say. Ask a soldier if he would 
like something which you know he wants very much; 
ten to one he will reply, “I don’t mind.’’ Young officers 
are often hurt or offended at this apparent indifference. 
They say, “ Oh, well, you needn’t have it, then!’’ But 
no indifference was intended. The words really mean, 
“So many thanks! I should like it very much indeed.” 
To say ‘I don’t mind ”’ is the English way of avoiding 
excess, of concealing emotion. It springs from the same 
shy and reserved characteristic as makes two English 
friends just nod sideways to each other when they meet 
after years, or makes the British officer avoid a fussy 
parting from “ his people ’’ at the station. The ancient 
teachers of rhetoric described a figure of speech which 
they called “ meidsis’’ a diminution or understatement 
of the truth. It is a rhetorical figure in which the 
English race excels. 

Very similar to this understatement (especially of 
emotion) is the irony which the British soldier habitually 
uses as another shelter trench for his feelings. It is very 
far from being a communication trench, for it always 
faces the enemy—the stranger. It is also constantly 
used as a defence against the attack of the man’s own 
emotions, especially the emotions of fear or discontent. 
In ordinary and fairly comfortable situations, 
“ grousing’’ abounds, but as dangers or discomforts 
increase, irony takes its place. It is this irony which 
gives the endearing names of “ Silent Susan,’’ “ Weary 
Willie,’’ “Creeping Caroline,” and “ Beachy Bill’’ to 





the enemy’s guns, and “ Mother’’ or “ Archie’’ (anti- 
aircraft) to our own. For something the same reasons, 
cigarettes are known as “ coffin-nails,’’ a tin of sardines 
as a “box of sharks,’’ a packet of “ Woodbines’’ as a 
“bundle of sticks,’’ and the Russian cruiser “ Askoll ’’ 
(with her five thin funnels so close together) as “ The 
Woodbine.” Bairnsfather’s caricatures of life at the 
front almost always illustrate this kind of irony ; as when 
one soldier asks another what made the enormous shell- 
hole in the wall of a house, and is answered, “ A mouse, 
I suppose.’”’ The writer once asked a man why he chose 
to live alone at a particularly dangerous point of a firing 
trench, and was told, “ Because it was homelike, and he 
knew the broken old wagon at the corner’’ (which 
reminds one of Wordsworth’s “ Lesson to Fathers ’’!). 
Ask a soldier why above his dug-out cavern he inscribes 
the words, ‘“‘ Home, Sweet Home,”’ and he will probably 
tell you, “ Because there’s no place like it, thank God! ”’ 
One day when water was short, as usual at Anzac, 
General Birdwood, passing a man who was trying to 
wash in his tea-cup aliowance of it, remarked encourag- 
ingly, “Having a good clean-up?’’ “ Yes, general,’’ 
was the reply, “and I only wish I was a bloody canary! ’’ 

To estimate Dr. Dearmer’s difficulties more fully, 
we must add that kind of irony which comes near a 
defensive deception, as when a limbless man in 
hospital assures the kindly Duchesses with a gulp in his 
throat that his chief regret is the knowledge that he can 
never do his bit for his country again. But watch the 
complication of his wink to his fellow-sufferers when, 
after rewarding this true patriot with chocolate, the 
dear, kind ladies leave the ward! We must add, further, 
the childlike simplicity of many soldiers’ minds, as when 
a man asks the woman serving at the canteen counter, 
“Got a Sedlitz powder, Ma?’’ “ Very sorry, out of 
them.’’ ‘‘ Oh, never mind,”’ he cheerfully replies, ‘‘ I’ll 
take a stick of choklit instead!’’ Or when the writer’s 
servant (the best ever born—a Munster Fusilier—but 
inclined to cheerful sociability) would come up smiling 
after reprimands or punishments and expatiate upon 
Nature’s kindly provision for vomiting the poison of 
alcohol out of the system. Add, again, a common 
ignorance of all affairs outside the kingdom, or outside 
the parish, as when a voluntary soldier observed that no 
British subject wanted the war, “ but when the Servians 
started attacking the Australians, of course we had to 
join in!”’ Or when, after a most eloquent and earnest 
sermon ‘‘ For Men Only,’’ the sole comment of one of the 
audience was, ‘‘ My word he must be hot stuff, he must! ’’ 
Put together all these obstacles standing between the 
average British soldier’s mind and a mind like Dr. 
Dearmer’s, and one may realize his difficulty, or any 
educated person’s difficulty, in answering his question, 
“ What is the Army thinking? ”’ 

It is quite true that, as Dr. Dearmer says, the Army 
is now for the first time representative of all classes, 
parties, and sects. Under the voluntary system, it had 
become the greatest free and democratic institution in 
the world’s history. But still it takes its general tone 
and character from ‘‘ the working classes,’’ as England 
and every other nation must. And so its judgment upon 
the points which Dr. Dearmer definitely mentions is 
pretty much what might be expected from the average 
‘“‘ working man.’’ Dr. Dearmer seems rather surprised 
that his reference to some “ arm-chair economist’s’’ 
theory about the advantage of keeping the men in the 
Army for five years after the peace, was received with 
rears of laughter as an excellent sally of wit. He need 


not have been surprised. He might have remembered 
the song (partly ironic, of course) :— 
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“Take me away far over the sea, 
Where none of the Allemands can’t get at me ; 
Oh my! I don’t want to die! 
I want to go home, I want to go home.” 


At the beginning of the war some titled lady wrote 
to the “ Times ’’ to say how shocked she was to hear a 
soldier’s wife exclaim: ‘“‘ This war’s too good to last! ”’ 
One can understand the exclamation, though the titled 
lady was befogged by its shade of irony. It is like that 
other half-ironic exclamation: “ No one will ever know 
how many happy homes this war has made!’’ But the 
longing to get home is almost universal in the field. After 
an intimate experience of many years among soldiers, the 
writer cannot remember a single exception to it. Of 
course, the men have courage and fortitude. They will 
“ stick it,’’ if needs must. But at the back of their minds 
the longing for home lies always. 

Distance and time idealize the home. From the 
danger and hardship of trench or march, men look back 
upon “the old days’’ before the war as a golden age. 
The life of the old days seems happy and “ soft ’’ to them 
now, and that is why, as Dr. Dearmer tells us, they have 
no great intention of taking to an outdoor and active 
life when they return, but would be quite content with 
the old office or the old counter where they sold ribbons. 
When they actually come back to the old realities of mill 
and mine and ironworks, they may change their opinion. 
But at present the idealizing process which makes poets 
of us all when we think of the past is at work upon them 
too. And sometimes the idealizing process at the thought 
of home extends to the future as well; as when a mere 
boy, ordered to the front, and in the excitement dropping 
for a moment his ironic shield, “ passed the remark,’’ 
“Thank God, my baby’s born. It won’t seem so bad 
being killed now that I know there’s a bit of me like, 
goin’ on.”’ 

The same process partly causes that opposition to 
woman suffrage which Dr. Dearmer noticed in one of 
his debates at the front, strong Suffragist though he is. 
After long absence, men forget the shrewd, sensible, hard- 
working women who keep the family and the country 
going. They grow to idealize women after the fashion of 
those pretty and indecent pictures which officers cut from 
the illustrated papers and nail round the walls of the 
mess dug-out—“ just to buck the fellows up,” as they 
say. Perhaps indecency has that effect. At all events, 
the fellows gradually form the ideal of women as “ little 
bits of fluff.’’ They easily adopt the attitude of 
Napoleon’s reputed saying, that “ Woman is the relaxa- 
tion of the warrior,’’ and they mentally exaggerate the 
feminine ecstasies awaiting their return. But after a 
fortnight at home again, reality will also have returned, 
and the little bits of fluff have flown away into the azure 
of a dream. 

We wish we could follow Dr. Dearmer’s account of 
other subjects in his debates—that England is not too 
fond of sport, that bachelors ought to be taxed, 
that railways ought to be nationalized, or that 
brains are better than riches in government (all carried 
as matters of course). Such debates should be useful to 
officers in whom our future legislation will look for 
brains, if not for riches. And on the men themselves 
they will have an influence, like the rest of the war and 
all its varied experiences. But because some of the 
survivors will benefit in mind and character by some of 
war’s experiences, let us not conclude, like one of our 
distinguished literary men who has never seen a battle- 
field, that war is a restorative purge to mental health, 
and blood poured out in slaughter serves as the preserving 
“ Condy’s Fluid ’’ of humanity! 





Slusic. 


GLUCK IN GLASTONBURY. 


PERFECTION is inextinguishable. If ever a nation tried 
hard to extinguish Gluck, one of the attainers of per- 
fection, by the simple British method of ignoring him, 
that nation is ourselves. At long intervals some 
dramatic singer, Giulia Ravogli or Marie Brema, has 
revived Orpheus. Nearly forty years ago there was a 
Gluck Society conducted by Malcolm Lawson ; and [ still 
recollect very distinctly a performance of ‘‘ Alceste,’’ at 
which Theo Marzials was the Hercules, and the call of 
Charon was played, as it should be, on one of the most 
unnatural notes of the old horn without valves, with the 
player’s hand stuffed up the bell. But how many of our 
inhabitants have ever heard “Iphigenia in Tauris’’? 
Not I, for one, until I stumbled on it at Easter in a 
village called Strete, close to Glastonbury, the last place 
on earth where I should have expected it. 

It was in some vital respects a better performance 
than ever Sir Thomas Beecham could have afforded in 
London. I guessed that it had been rehearsed for three 
months: I found on inquiry that it had beeh rehearsed 
for four. In London all musical performances consist 
mostly of people playing and singing music they do not 
really know, helped out by the occasional virtuoso playing 
or singing one of the three or four réles or pieces he or 
she knows far too well. It is a hard and joyless way of 
earning a living; and the way of the critic who makes 
his by listening to it is much harder. There was nothing 
of this mixture of the perfunctory and the state at Strete. 
The Somerset folk know ‘‘ Iphigenia’’ through and 
through. Nothing could shake them as they delivered 
the English version of it (such English as is possible in 
translations which have to fit music made to fit a French 
text) in their native dialect. They were utterly unlike 
that ageless, deathless miracle, the metropolitan opera 
chorus, with its hollow square of motley nondescripts who 
have made some unholy compact with the devil, by which 
they are to live for ever without growing older or younger 
on condition that they sing perpetually in masterpieces 
of dramatic music without ever becoming musical or 
dramatic. The Somerset Scythians and Achaians were 
both musical and dramatic. Like all natural people 
on the stage, they tried to be as conventional 
as an Imperial ballet; for to be natural on the 
stage in the realistic manner is éhe last accomplish- 
ment of artifice, and, to the performer, the most 
revolting of all outrages on Nature. They waved 
their arms and moved with convulsive strides; but they 
were full of illusions about it, and really meant it and 
felt it. And the Covent Garden chorus could by no 
means have shouted them down. Their tone was close, 
unadulterated with bawling and blowing and wheezing ; 
their attack was prompt, confident, and solid ; and every 
bar sounded as if it meant something. 

The principals did not disgrace their parts. 
Iphigenia (Miss Gladys Fisher) sang very agreeably, and 
with adequate power and presence, without suggesting 
that her part presented the slightest difficulty. The 
audience did not know that there were even any high 
notes in it. When she becomes a thoroughly sophisti- 
cated prima donna, and learns to shriek every note above 
the treble staff as if it were her last gasp, the audience 
will wonder at her prowess; but she will no longer be 
Iphigenia. Her costume carried village simplicity a little 
too far. No doubt Diana and her priestesses were so 
chaste that nothing could do their virtue justice in 
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Somerset but the white muslin of the British village 
maiden trimmed with silver foil. Nevertheless, I con- 
tend that the village maiden always gets married in the 
end, and looks it, whereas a priestess of Diana should 
chill the future as icily as the present. Miss Lillah 
McCarthy in her wonderful costumes looked ten times 
chaster than the Somerset maidens, who tend to buxom- 
ness, in their muslin frocks ; and at the fall of the curtain 
we all felt that Iphigenia’s hand and heart were a sure 
thing for Pylades. If I were Miss Fisher, I should stand 
out for a less native and more imaginative dress next 
time. 

Pylades (Mr. Louis Godfrey), an excellent tenor, hit 
off the amiability and sincerity of that almost too virtuous 
friend to a marvel, singing very agreeably indeed ; and 
Thoas (Mr. Bernard Lemon), a good rough basso cantante, 
was a very presentable tyrant. 

Orestes had been reached at the last moment by the 
voice of patriotic duty, and had gone to face a sterner 
music in Flanders or Salonika. The result was that the 
conductor had to take up the part; and it may be that 
some of the freshness and excellence of the performance 
were due to the fact that there was no conductor. At all 
events, Mr. Rutland Boughton, to whom, and to his 
collaborator, Miss Christina Walshe, in the scene dock 
and wardrobe, this whole unexpected organization of the 
latent artistic resources of the countryside is due, had 
saved the situation by hurling himself suddenly on the 
stage in the vestments of Orestes. I do not know what 
Orestes was like, and so cannot say whether Mr. Rutland 
Boughton resembled him ; but he certainly did resemble 
a well-known portrait of Liszt so strongly that I felt that 
Pylades should have been made up as Wagner; and yet 
when I looked at Pylades he reminded me so strongly of 
Mr. Festing Jones that I felt that Orestes should have 
been made up as Samuel Butler. 

Mr. Rutland Boughton did astonishingly well under 
the circumstances. His ability as a composer stood him 
in good stead; for when his memory gave out, he 
improvized Gluck recitatives with felicitous ease, though 

, his modern freedom of modulation occasionally landed 
him in keys from which the orchestra (Mr. Clarence 
Raybould at a grand piano) had to retrieve the others as 
best it could. I do not know whether Mr. Boughton’s 
voice is a tenor or a bass, nor even whether he can be 
said to have any voice at al] for bel canto purposes ; but 
it was all the more instructive to hear how he evaded all 
such questions by attacking the part wholly and simply 
from the dramatic point of view. 

There was fortunately no scenery and no opera 
house: in short, no nonsense; but there was a shrine of 
Diana and sufficient decoration by Miss Walshe’s screens 
and curtains to create much more illusion in the big 
schoolroom than I have ever been able to feel in Covent 
Garden. 

In the evening there was a performance of Mr. 
Boughton’s ‘‘ Snow White ’’ (mostly dancing), which has 
been seen in London. Miss Florence Jolley, of the 
Margaret Morris school, was extremely wicked and 
extremely seductive, a popular and delightful combina- 
tion. Miss Morris has really achieved something in the 
study of what people who cannot dance as stage dancing 
is understood by Fokine and Karsavina can be made to 
do without a more arduous training than most earnest 
amateurs are willing to face. The result was a very 

enjoyable evening. 

Altogether, this Easter exploit of the Glastonbury 
Festival School, as it is called, was very successful and 
pleasant. Allowances have to be made in judging such 
performances ; and London critics might exaggerate them 





because, as they are new allowances, they would be much 
more conscious of them than of the prodigious allowances 
that have to be made in grand opera houses in great 
capitals. But the truth is that there was far less to 
suffer and far less to excuse and allow for at Glastonbury 
than at the usual professional performances, which, just 
because rehearsals are so enormously expensive in money, 
and all operatic stars are wandering stars, are necessarily 
all scratch performances. And, anyhow, the London 
critics who have so far been devoted enough to go to 
Glastonbury, have tended towards idyllic infatuation 
rather than to hypercriticism. 

If the opera is repeated, may I suggest to the writer 
of the synopsis of “ Iphigenia ’’ in the programme that the 
total omission of any mention of the pursuit of Orestes 
by the Furies must, to the Somerset folk who were not 
familiar with classic tradition, have reduced the Eumeni- 
dean scenes to mere madness? Alas! I stand out for 
snakes in the hair of the Furies. The Glastonbury 
Furies looked like Macbeth’s witches, strayed into the 
classic drama by mistake. They made great play with 
skinny fingers; but there was not half a snake among the 
lot of them. 

G. B. §. 





Letters to the Editor. 





THE VALUE OF LIBERAL OPINION. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—The frankness of Lord Hugh Cecil would in any- 
one else, save the editorial staff of the ‘‘ Morning Post,”’ 
be cynicism. The burden of his last Saturday’s letter to 
the ‘‘ Times ’’ was that the Coalition Government was more 
successful in accustoming Liberals to the (present) atmos- 
phere of war than any Lloyd George-Carson-Milner com- 
bination could be, owing to the confidence reposed in Mr. 
Asquith by Liberals. This is simply a more palatable way 
of saying that the Coalition Government is the best possible 
instrument for accomplishing the Prussianization of 
England, because it is disintegrating the Liberal Party and 
using personal and traditional loyalty as a means of 
suffocating that true Liberal opinion which derives from 
Mill and Cobden and Lord Morley. Therefore, every good 
Prussian here should support the Coalition. No wonder 
that such a letter should receive Mr. Garvin’s more 
sophisticated blessing, but one almost despairs when the 
‘* Daily News’”’ in all sincerity endorses it. 

Lord Hugh Cecil’s letter explains exactly why some 
of us are as determined as Lord Northcliffe that the present 
Government shall go. Out of its ashes will rise a new 
Liberal Party, unfettered by the shameful surrenders of the 
old, and by its means we will fight through the next 
generation those battles for liberty of thought and action 
which we imagined had been won.—Yours, &c., 


H. C. Water. 
25, Whitehall Park, London, N. 
May 4th, 1916. 
A SEPARATE PEACE WITH TURKEY 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Siz,—Tue Nation readers have certainly read with 
some dismay the outburst of M. Paul Hyacinthe Loyson 
about my letter on a “ Separate Peace with Turkey.” They 
will ask themselves if this sort of Jingoism is the present 
state of mind of French “ advanced Republicans.” 
tranquillize them. 


I can 
M. Loyson’s attacks on Romain Rolland 


have been viewed with contempt and indignation by all 
true Domocrats and Socialists. 

The most extraordinary argument in M. Loyson’s letter 
is that by depriving the Kaiser of his Turkish ally, by con- 
sequently weakening him proportionally, by crushing all 
pan-Germanist hopes in the Near East, we would “ come 
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to the rescue of Prussia.”’ It is impossible to give a more 
dishonest—and more absurd—translation of an opponent’s 
views. 

Does, however, M. Loyson bring a single serious 
argument to demonstrate that a separate peace of the Allies 
—of all the Allies—with Turkey would not be for them a 
decisive diplomatic and political victory and a severe defeat 
for Berlin, and do so much to.bring a happy conclusion of the 
war? Let us see! 

The Turks have butchered the Armenians, and “ we 
should not come to terms with savages, whether Turks or 
Germans.” So that M. Loyson is one of those wise 
politicians who will go on—with the blood of others— 
waging this war, not only till the 25,000,000 Ottomans, but 
also the 70,000,000 Germans and, I suppose, the 50,000,000 
Austrians and Hungarians, have been all exterminated. 
How nice and sensible! 

Coming back to the Armenians, I must let Toe Nation 
readers know that nobody feels more than I do their terrible 
sufferings. I have been for the last eighteen years a con- 
stant friend of this unfortunate people, and I was with our 
much-regretted friends, Francis de Pressensé and Pierre 
Quillard, one of the founders and editors of the paper, “ Pro 
Armenia.’’ At present I am still one of the members of the 
recently-formed Armenian Committee in Paris. But that is 
just one more reason why I desire a separate peace with 
Turkey, to stop the slaughter of the Armenians, to save the 
remnants of their race, and get an autonomous Armenia 
under the suzerainty of Russia. 

Meanwhile, M Loyson believes that by refusing to 
fulfil the fatal Panslavist ambitions towards Constantinople 
—where there are no Russians—I propose to give “ unseemly 
offence” to Russia—not the Russia of the pogroms and of 
the Holy Synod, not the Russia of the Black Hundreds, 
but the Russia of the Duma and Zemstvos, the Russia of 
Kropotkin—so that my critic would make us believe 
that the old reactionary dream, against which all European 
democracy has fought for a century, the annexation policy 
of Peter the Great, is the programme of modern Russian 
democracy. M. Loyson knows as little of Russian demo- 
cratic aspirations as of the urgent demands of the common 
people of his own country. 

May I add that a separate peace with Turkey would 
benefit Russia as much as her Allies, that many Russians 
know it already, and recognize it as well as French 
parliamentarians of all political opinions; that our absurd 
policy towards Constantinople has been a blessing for the 
pro-Germans in Turkey? At any rate, the whole of the 
French Parliamentary Socialist Party—one hundred 
members strong—unanimously accepted this view, and 
recognized how much a separate peace with Turkey would 
help us to reach a happy settlement of the whole war. And 
in our French Socialist Party we have very different views 
about present problems—some of our members being nearly 
as extreme Jingoes as M. Loyson himself—but none Russo- 
maniacs. 

The former editor of “Les Droits de l’Homme’’—a 
weekly paper that had nothing to do with the great and 
respected association, ‘ La Ligue des Droits de l’Homme ”’— 
tries to confuse the issue by bringing in the recent discussions 
of the French Socialist Party, the German Socialists, and I 
don’t know what—even British conscription, against which 
I did not “rise in anger,” but only tried to explain to the 
French public why British Democrats and Socialists would 
not have it. M. Loyson is himself very angry because he 
thinks that I desire to see the present abominable slaughter 
“come to an end.” So Ido. And so do the men who are 
at the Front—not living as “ interpreting officers” in com 
fortable hotels, but suffering horribly. By hundreds I 
receive every week their letters from the trenches. They 
are not peace-at-any-price men. They are ready to fight as 
long as it is necessary to prevent the hegemony of Prussian 
militarism. Many of these brave Socialist comrades of ours 
have won the ‘ Croix the ‘* Médaille 
Militaire.” 

But they fully appreciate the efforts of those who have 
remained faithful to their Socialist principles, and who 
don’t want them to suffer one hour more than it is necessary 
to reach a lasting settlement. 
tom minority” 


de Guerre”’ and 


And that is why our “ phan 
has just combined 960 votes against 10990 
votes in the recent French Socialist Party National Council, 








and has the backing of thirty-three Socialist members of the 
French Parliament—more than one-third, without speaking 
of many Radicals of the best type who do not hold 
M. Loyson’s childish views about ‘‘ Prussified devils.”’ 

M. Loyson denounces me for having “met German 
Socialists in Switzerland.” He ought to have said that the 
meetings had been between several French and German 
Socialists, that among them was one of the leaders of the 
majority of the French Socialist Party, M. Renaudel, the 
deputy and editor of ‘‘l’Humanité,’’ and that we had been 
in Switzerland with the full agreement of all the French 
Socialist leaders. But M. Loyson knows only gossip of the 
‘little press.’’—Yours, &c., 

JEAN LONGUET, 
Member of French Parliament for Paris Suburb. 





SIR ROGER CASEMENT. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—The brief attempt at a rising in Ireland is now 
over. If assistance was promised from Germany or from 
agencies in America, it did not come, and the deluded leaders 
are either dead or captured. I do not wish to influence the 
course of the trials which must follow, but whilst others are 
trying to influence them by raising cries of ‘‘ rebels ”’ 
“ traitors,” 


and 
and clamoring for blood, I should like to tell 
your readers of the admiration felt for Sir Roger Casement 
before the war by myself and very many df the men and 
women whom I most respect. 

His services to the State were well known, for they 
increased such honor as is due to our country for justice 
and humanity throughout the world. He worked for many 
years as our Consular representative in the Portuguese 
Colonies of both East and West Africa, living in regions of 
notoriously dangerous climate and discovering facts about 
the slave traffic which, if published, would have anticipated 


the exposure of the so-called “Cocoa Slavery” by myself 


and others. His special investigations in the Congo Free 
State supplied the first official information upon the 
atrocious system of forced labor practised by the “ conces- 


sionaires’’ there. 


to tropical 


And after being transferred for some 
stations in South America, he was 
appointed to conduct the official inquiry into the abomina- 
tions of the Putumayo. The Blue Book containing his 
Report (Miscellaneous, No. 8, 1912) is one of the most 
valuable and well-executed works ever written by a consul. 
He returned from the Putumayo, I think, early in 1911, 
and not long afterwards it became evident to his friends, 
of whom I was one, that the horrors and dangers of his 
experience, 


years 


following on many years’ service in tropical 
countries, had told seriously upon him. He was advised to 
try South Africa, and we expected never to see him again 
The Karoo partially restored him 
seems 


unfortunately, as it now 
but his sufferings appeared to have left their mark 
upon his nature. 


Always a strong Irish patriot, he became 
more and 


more engrossed with the history of Ireland’s 
He studied that appalling history perpetually. He 
brooded over it, and whenever I was with him he talked of 
little else. That history, acting upon an over-wrought and 
over-sensitive mind, “ 


wrongs 


obsessed’ him, as people say. It was 
not to be wondered at, and when he saw Ireland’s hopes of 
self-government repeatedly deferred, while armed Ulstermen 
were openly incited to violent rebellion by leading politicians 
and journalists in this country, I can well understand that 
he despaired of all constitutional methods and turned 
desperately to any means which he imagined would compel 
our Government to take Irish Nationalism as a serious cause 

Such, I believe, to be the explanation of his rebellion 
Indeed, those who have known his utten 


unselfishness, his 
generosity, and his quixotic passion for Ireland, can 
ecnceive no other. Of course, we do not know what is 


to happen next, but we admire General Botha’s statesman 
ship in his treatment of De Wet. We remember that a 
rebel who fought against us on the side of our enemy in the 
South African recognized 4 
House of Commons, and we know that a 
Roger” hanging 


War is now a member of 


portrait of 
by side with portraits of Robert 
Emmet and Wolfe Tone as types of Irish martyrs upon the 
walls of every Nationalist cottage in 
be advantageous to the cause of the Lrish 


our 
Su 
sie 


lreland might 


li reconc!! ibles,”’ 
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but could hardly profit a Power like England, which is 
taught to count her defence of small nationalities among the 
just objects of this terrific war.—Yours, &c., 


Henry W. NEVINSON. 
May 3rd, 1916. 


CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—Mr. Chappelow’s letter, quoted by Mr. Morrell in 
your issue last week, only represents one effect on conscien- 
tious objectors who have been handed over to the military 
authorities. I think the attached extracts from letters from 
two other men in custody are of great significance, because 
they are not merely isolated examples of the spirit in which 
men are suffering for their convictions, but are typical of 
several communications direct from men themselves that 
have come into my hands during the last few days.—Yours, 
&c., 

Husert W. Peet, Joint-Editor, 
“ The Ploughshare.”’ 
Oakley House, Bloomsbury Street, W.C. 
May 2nd, 1916. 


** April 16th, 1916. 

‘I really wish you were with me here. It is one of the 
finest experiences I have had. The last week has been 
nothing but training in practical Christianity, and has given 
me overwhelming proof of the efficacy of the Christian 
method of love, with the help of the Holy Spirit. I will try 
to give you an account of my experiences. © 

“I was arrested by the police on April 7th, and kept 
in the police station cell all night. On the 8th I was brought 
up before two magistrates and remanded on bail till the 
10th. On the 10th fined £2 at the Feltham Magistrates’ 
Court, and handed over to the military. Taken by military 
escort to Hounslow Barracks. Refused to obey any orders 
—to get in line, to march, to be medically examined, to 
give any particulars, or to sign. Of course they tried 
shouting and bullying, and eventually locked us up in the 
detention cell (by the way, there are ten C.O.’s—i.e., 
conscientious objectors—in various parts of the establish- 
ment). 

‘** April 11th,—Taken before the commanding officer and 
sentenced to twenty-eight days in the cells, but we only 
spent one night there. , 

“ Next day, refused to do prison work, and officers came 
round and asked whether we would accept the twenty-eight 
days or go before a court-martial. I told them that, not 
being a soldier, courts-martial were no concern of mine. 
Same day, dragged to store-room and forcibly dressed in 
uniform. As soon as hands free in the cell, took off uniform 
and pushed it through the littl window. Stood for two 
or three hours with only undershirt, and then taken thus 
before officer to hear the charges against me for the court- 
martial. Have been forcibly examined in handcuffs. Still 
in detention cell, waiting court-martial. All this sounds 
very terrible, doesn’t it? but, nevertheless, we have really 
sufiered nothing, and the insight we have obtained into 
Army methods, and the characters of Army men, will be 
very useful. Nearly every man we come into contact with 
even officers, are really sympathetic with us, and all the 
do they have to do because they are part of the machine. 
Many are eager to hear our views, and it is my opinion that 
many are in simply through ignorance. I have got rid of 
much prejudice against the men in the Army, but my 
conviction is absolutely confirmed that the system of force 
on which the Army is founded is absolutely wrong and 
useless. 

‘““We have seen its effect on men who have been 
imprisoned with us for crime. Its only effect is to brutalize, 
while the Christian method seems to have its effect on any 
man, however debased. There is one Army doctor who 
seems to cast sunshine wherever he goes. He is as kind 
to us as he is to all the other men, and the last sort of 
person you would expect to find in the Army.” 


*‘Harwich, April 30th, 1916. 
ea I have been put in a cell and fed on water 
and biscuits. There are ten friends here, and we are all 
treading firmly in our chosen path. To-day we held a 
Friends’ Meeting, and it was niost sustaining to all, I think. 
P We find it very bad in the cells, as we are allowed 
nothing to-read, and the food is so ‘ unsatisfying.’ However, 
we realize the great trial to which we are committed and 
we cheerfully pursue our course.”’ 


“ec 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—The position of your correspondent, Mr. Mennell, 
amounts apparently to this, that it is contrary to Christian 
morality for anyone to attempt to prevent by force a fellow 
creature from attaining his object, whatever that may be, 
e.g., the sacking of a city or the raping of a woman. Now 





if that is so, it is a little curious that Christian morality 
has only been rightly understood by an infinitessimally small 
portion of believers, ever since “ the disciples were first called 
Christians at Antioch.”” But apart from this, it is surely 
quite clear that no civilized State could co-exist with the 
practice of non-resistance, for the very simple reason that 
civilization itself depends upon the use of force for its 
preservation. If this be so, one great problem to be settled 
after the war will be the appropriate treatment to be meted 
out to the Conscientious Objector, for it would seem quite 
farcical to ask him to take a hand in governing, however 
indirectly, a nation which, ex-hypothesi, depends upon force, 
both against internal and external aggression, for its very 
life. Perhaps the best plan to adopt would be that suggested 
by your other correspondent, ‘One of the Majority,” and 
transfer all Conscientious Objectors to Berlin as soon as it is 
in our power to do so.—Yours, &c., 
J. L. GREENFIELD. 
4, Westminster Mansions, S.W., 
May 2nd, 1916. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—Your correspondent, Robert Mennell, hardly 
succeeds in justifying the position of the Conscientious 
Objector, in spite of the opportunity you freely afforded 
him. 

If he will answer the following questions, we shall, 
perhaps, better understand the position :— 

What explanation does he give of the words “I came 
not to bring peace, but a sword,” and of the treatment of 
the money-changers in the Temple? 

Does R. M. feel justified in enjoying the security of his 
home, wearing the clothes and eating the food made avail- 
able to him only by the protection of our Military and Naval 
forces ? 

Does he consider the Conscientious Objector is playing 
the game in accepting employment, and often obtaining 
high war-time pay, in work which in any way assists in 
carrying on the war? 

How can he reconcile it to his conscience to live in any 
country protected by armed forces? A desert island would 
appear to be the only logical residence for him. 

Why does he acquiesce in contributing money for 
military protection while refusing personal service or risk 
for the preservation of the England he “ loves so dearly ” ? 

Does he think that, England conquered and ruled by 
militarist Germany, would respect his conscience and exempt 
him from service more readily than England under the Union 
Jack ?—Yours, &c., 

Marie WILLOUGHBY DE Broke. 

Compton Verney, Warwick. May Ist, 1916. 


VANISHED LIBERTIES. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sim,—May I bring to your notice a concrete instance of 
what seems to me to be one of the gravest results of the 
Defence of the Realm Act? It not only tends to impose the 
will of the Executive as the decree of justice, but it places in 
the hands of the most subordinate and illiterate member of 
the Executive indefinitely wide powers that may be used 
to create quite arbitrarily a reign of terrorism and to raise 
up a cloud of suspicion against which the truth can only 
fight a losing battle. 

Some four months ago I took a small cottage in a tiny 
village of Buckingham, and until a fortnight ago we 
appreciated the change from a town house. On Good Friday 
night, before we retired, my wife went with a small lamp 
to see if the kitchen window had been fastened, then to see 
if the children were asleep, and ‘finally to her own room. 
There was an uncurtained window in each of these rooms, 
and although my wife only remained a moment, some police- 
men followed her from room to room, startling her by shout- 
ing up warnings. The following morning a policeman came 
and complained of the lights, and had to be informed of my 
full name and occupation. I told him I thought the case 
trivial, but that if he really held differently, I should do my 
best to fall in with his suggestions. So far, I take it, the 
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police were quite within their rights, and I only mention 
this incident to be quite accurate as to the sequence of 
things. 

During the next five days a police-sergeant of the 
respectable name of Boscher paid four visits to the cottage, 
and since the village is small and concentrated, no doubt 
we have now some little notoriety. On two occasions we 
were out, and on the third I was in town. The sergeant 
asked my wife my full name. He had already been informd 
of this, and as I bear a name which is to be found in history 
books and is by no means uncommon to-day, I can only 
think this inquiry was for effect. Then my age, nationality, 
where I was born, whether I had been in the Army, Navy, 
or police, whether I had attested, and my present and 
previous address in London. The following day he called 
again and asked for my wife’s registration card, and also 
for mine. My wife, who is extremely highly-strung, and 
subject to asthmatic attacks when upset, as a result of the 
irritation had a violent attack of asthma that evening, which 
has recurred nightly ever since. 

The sergeant said he would call again, and duly pre- 
sented himself upon Sunday afternoon. I then asked 
for his name, and told him I had grave doubts as to whether 
he had any right to ask these questions, and to ask them 
of my wife in any case. He twice warned me that the 
penalty (of what, I wonder) was six months’ imprisonment 
or £100 fine under the Defence of the Realm Act. “ How 
do I know you are of British nationality?” he continued ; 
and then he warned me that he had been “ making inquiries.” 
At this impertinence I told him to go, and said I should deal 
with his superiors. 

The incident is instructive for many reasons. The 
sergeant had secured from my wife sufficient information 
to trace me back for nearly ten years, to discover that I am 
on the Grand Jury List for London, and that my name is 
not altogether unknown. Why did he ask for my age, unless 
alien nationality is a thing like measles, into which one 
may drift, but towards which time gives immunity? And 
why ask if I had attested, unless attestation is a sort of 
baptismum ignis? And why ask these questions at all when 
a single reference to the London police would have shown 
that I am quite tamely respectable? 

But the result of this inquisition by the sort of mind 
which would suspect a domestic hen of being a German 
eagle quickly appeared. When I called upon the county 
superintendent to complain of his subordinate’s behavior, I 
was asked if I could satisfy him as to my nationality. The 
sergeant had raised sufficient dust to place me in the 
disagreeable position of a suspected person. It is not easy 
to prove one’s nationality to anyone who is already 
suspicious, unless I could say, “ My real name is Ferdinand 
von Hindenburg, but here are my naturalization papers. I 
am now Charles Edward Stuart.” As I cannot do that, 
being merely a British citizen with no trace of foreign blood 
or connections, I can only say I am British, and leave it at 
that. 

The whole episode would be trifling if it were not that 
my wife is still suffering from the threat of undefined 
terrors, and that, when so much has happened without the 
slightest color of reason, one wonders why I should not 
promptly be interned.—Yours, &c., 


A Memper or ‘“ Toe Nation” Srarr. 


THE POWER OF THREE MEN. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Little does the nation realize what it owes to the 
sanity and perspective of three men—Mr. Asquith, the Right 
Hon. A. J. Balfour, and Mr. Bonar Law. 


Despite every 
conceivable attempt of wresting the power and handicapping 


the present Government by outside forces, they have main- 
tained that calm dignity of purpose compatible with the 
dignity of control. 

There is no doubt that had any other leader been in the 
complicated position in which Mr. Asquith has been, there 
would have been more than one general election. Unprepared 
as we were, he has, since the momentous days of August, 
1914, steered the good old ship of England through many a 
stormy sea. His composure has been the ballast of a 
rocking ship. The Right Hon. A. J. Balfour and Mr. Bonar 
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Law, in their refusal to be a party to the breaking-up of 
the present Administration, have allayed whatever fears 
there may have been with regard to the competence of that 
Administration. No Government, whether it be Liberal, 
Conservative, Labor, or Socialistic, would be complete 
without that mental stability which has controlled their 
every action. When men of diverse views temporarily lay 
aside their party feelings, they are worthy of the respect 
of any extremist of whatever section. 

Whatever the future may hold in store—whatever party 
may be in control—Liberal, Conservative, or Labor—no 
Government could afford to be without them.—Yours, &c., 

Horace Foote. 


May Ist, 1916. 





Poetrp. 


Our readers may be interested to read the following 
poem by Mr. Thomas MacDonagh, one of those who 
signed the manifesto proclaiming an Irish Republic, 
and has since been shot. It was published in THE 
Nation on January 2nd, 1909: 


DEATH IN THE WOODS. 


Wuen I am gone, and you alone are living here still, 

You’ll think of me when splendid the storm is on the 
hill, 

Trampling and militant here— 
street ?— 


what of their village 
For the baying of winds in the woods to me was music 
sweet. 


Oh, for the storms again, and youth in my heart again! 

My spirit to glory strained, wild in this wild wood then, 

That now shall never strain—though I think if the tem- 
pest should roll 

I could rise and strive with death, and smite him back 
from my soul. 


But no wind stirs a leaf, and no cloud hurries the moon ; 

I know that to-night our lake with stars and shadows 
is strewn— 

A night for a villager’s death, who will shudder in his 
grave 

To hear—alas, how long!—the winds above him rave. 


How long! Ah death, what art thou, a thing of calm 
or of storms? 

Or twain—their peace to them, to me thy valiant alarms? 

Gladly I’d leave them this corpse in their churchyard to 
lay at rest 

If my wind-swept spirit could fare on the hurricane’s 
kingly quest. 


And, sure, ’tis the fools of knowledge who feign that 
the winds of the world 

Are but troubles of little calms by the greater calm 
enfurled : 

I know them for symbols of glory, and echoes of one 
Voice dread 

Sounding where spacious tempests house the great- 
hearted dead. 


And what but a fool was I, crying defiance to death, 

Who will lead my soul from this calm to mingle with 
God’s very breath! 

Who will lead me hither, perchance, while you are 
waiting here still, 

Sighing for thought of me when the winds are out on 


the hill. 


Tomas MacDonacu. 
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The Gorld of Books. 





Tue “Nation” Orrice, THurspay NIGHT. 


Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 


‘*A Book of Homage to Shakespeare.’’ Edited by I. Gollancz. 
(Oxford University Press. 21s. net.) 

“The German Soul.” By Baron von Hugel. (Dent. 2s. 6d. net.) 

“*Vivisection: A Heartless Science,”” By Stephen Coleridge. 
(Lane. 5s. net.) 

“‘The Great Adventure.” 


By L. P. Jewell. (Bell. 1s. 6d. net.) 


“Felicity Crofton.”” By Marguerite Bryant. (Heinemann. 
6s. net.) 

“The Rise of Raymond.” By F. Frankfort Moore, (Hutchin- 
son. 6s.) 


* * * 


“An enthusiasm for Poe is the mark of a decidedly 
primitive stage of reflection.” This was Henry James’s 
verdict. And in his book on Hawthorne in the “ English 
Men of Letters” series he declared that Poe’s critical 
writing “is probably the most complete specimen of 
provincialism ever prepared for the edification of men,” 
though he admitted that “here and there, sometimes at 
frequent intervals, we find a phrase of happy insight 
embedded in a patch of the most fatuous pedantry.” Now 
let us take the opinion of another specialist. I have heard 
and read many criticisms on Mr. Bernard Shaw, but to the 
best of my belief he has never been described as primitive 
or provincial, or charged with an admiration of pedantry. 
And this is what Mr. Shaw wrote in Tue Nation at the time 
of the centenary of Poe’s birth :— 

“He was the greatest journalist critic of his time, 
placing good European work at sight when the European 
critics were waiting for somebody to tell them what to say. 
His poetry is so exquisitely refined that posterity will refuse to 
believe that it belongs to the same civilization as the glory of 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe’s lilies or the honest doggerel of 
Whittier. Tennyson, who was nothing if not a virtuoso, 
never produced a success that will bear reading after Poe’s 
failures. In his stories of mystery and imagination 
Poe created a world record for the English language: 
perhaps for all the languages. The story of the Lady Ligeia 
is not merely one of the wonders of literature: it is 
unparalleled and unapproached.”’ 


> * 


WHEN opinions so different and so dogmatic come from 
such distinguished pens, how are those of us who are just 
plain “ordinary readers” to escape bewilderment? I see 
nothing for it but to fall back upon the unusual and 
desperate course of reading Poe and making up our minds 
for ourselves. This can be done conveniently in a new 
edition of his works, in five volumes, which is prefaced with 
an Introduction by Professor Greenough, of Harvard 
University, and is published in this country by Messrs. 
Jarrold. (I ought perhaps to say that it belongs to a series 
called “ The International Library,” in which the works of 
Fielding, Smollett, and other standard authors will be 
included.) Poe’s critical writings fill most of the third and 
fourth volumes of this edition, and a first impression of the 
contents justifies Henry James’s description that they are 
provincial. Nobody now will be bothered to read about 
Fitz-Greene Halleck, or Anna Cora Mowatt, or Mary Gove, 
or Rufus Dawes, or a score of other writers who flourished 
in the United States in the eighteen-thirties and forties. 
Even when he writes of authors whose names are familiar it is 
easy to pick out a number of judgments that are far 
removed from what Matthew Arnold called criticism of the 
centre. In the essay on Charles Lever, for example, he 
makes the amazing pronouncement that “for one Fouqué 
there are fifty Moliéres, for one Dickens there are five 
million Smolletts and Fieldings.”’ 

+ * * 

Ow the other hand, it does not need much searching to 
find some justification for Mr. Shaw’s panegyric. Poe wrote 
at a time when, as he himself said, “ Macaulay and Dilke 
and one or two others excepted, there was not in Great 
Britain a critic who could fairly be considered worthy of 
the name.” But, in spite of his disadvantages, many of 
his judgments show real insight. He pronounced Tennyson 
to be a true poet, when his English contemporaries were 
charging him with obscurity. He welcomed Dickens as a 











great humorist, and pointed out that his weakness was in 
construction. He was one of the first to recognize Mrs. 
Browning, and he declared that the obscure Hawthorne was 
a man of finer genius than the popular Longfellow. His 
criticism of Bulwer-Lytton, then a popular idol, reminds 
one of Thackeray’s verdict—‘he excels in the genre 
of Paul de Kock, and is always striving after the 
style of Plato.” He denied Macaulay's claim to be 
a profound thinker, while acknowledging that he was 
“a terse, forcible, and logical writer.’”’ Finally, he had 
the courage to admit Moore’s merits, a courage not often to 
be found in critics of our own day. “Moore has vivacity,” 
he wrote; a “verbal and constructive dexterity ; a musical 
ear not sufficiently cultivated ; a vivid fancy; an epigram- 
matic spirit ; and a fine taste—as far as it goes.” 
* * - 

A RE-READING of Poe’s tales inclines me to side with 
Mr. Shaw and against Henry James. What writer 
of short stories is his superior in craftsmanship? He 
undoubtedly fixed the structure of the short story, gave 
it a concision and a unity which it did not possess, and set 
the standard by which every detail of setting or of style 
should point in one direction and produce a single effect. 
All this is seen in such a tale as “The Fall of the House 
of Usher,” where the atmosphere of lurid and disintegrating 
gloom is felt from the first sentence to the last. And Poe 
has another merit. Before he wrote, the tale of imagination 
was concerned with either the moonshine and mysticism of 
Mrs. Radcliffe and Lewis, or the ramshackle Gothic of 
Horace Walpole. He revivified not only its form but its 


substance. What Sainte-Beuve said to Baudelaire is even 
truer of Poe: “ Vous avez doté l’humanité avec un autre 
frisson.”’ 


* * * 


Tue detective story and the murder mystery are not 
forms of any great literary value, but I must confess to 
predilection for stories about crime, and there is some 
authority for the view that “ murder is the most gentlemanly 
crime that anybody can commit.’’ Those who share my taste 
for homicide in fiction—and I find it fairly widespread— 
have reason to be grateful to Poe. His Dupin is a prince 
of detectives and the father of an illustrious progeny ; while 
such contemners of the law of the land as Raffles and 
Arséne Lupin are Poe’s illegitimate children. Indeed, Poe’s 
influence in France has been greater than among the 
English-speaking peoples. Every student of French 
literature knows that but for Poe, Baudelaire, Mallarmé, and 
Villiers de l’Isle-Adam would have been something very 
different from what they were, and M. Remy de Gourmont 
says in one of his penetrating essays that ‘“ Eugéne Sue, 
Gaboriau, and Dostoievsky, in ‘Crime and Punishment,’ 
have all taken lessons from Poe.’’ It would be interesting to 
study the way in which his technique of the short story was 
adopted and modified by Guy de Maupassant, and how, 
after having filtered through Maupassant’s mind, it has 
returned to English literature through the medium of Mr. 
Kipling. 

* * * 

Por’s prose style both attracts and repels. He had in 
a high degree the feeling for the evocative power of words, 
and he once said that a man’s grammar must be, like 
Cesar’s wife, above suspicion. Yet, with all his care for 
detail, even of punctuation, one continually meets with 
lapses and crudities, especially in his critical writings, that 
pull one up with a jerk. One of his critics describes his 
style as glowing with prismatic colors which seem to be 
reflected from ice. He is so coldly intellectual that, though 
we are forced to admire him, we do not like him. There is 
certainly something non-human in Poe’s style as well as in 
his personality. Mr. J. M. Robertson has defended Poe 
against his detractors in an excellent essay. One of his 
sentences is so neat an example of defence by means of 
attack that I cannot forbear from quoting it :— 

“The ferocity and fanaticism of Dante, the grossnecs 
of Chaucer, the hard marital selfishness of Milton, the 
brutality of Luther, the boorishness of Johnson, the ripe 
self-love of Wordsworth, the malice of Pope, the egoism of 
Goethe, the murky and selfish spleen of Carlyle, the bigotry 
of Southey—all these are repellent and anti-social qualities 
which cannot be charged against Edgar Poe.’’ 

It seems as if a great deal of black were needed to make Poe 
appear white! 


PENGUIN. 
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Reviews. 


AN UNQUIET SPIRIT. 


“The Life of Monsignor Robert Hugh Benson.” 
MARTINDALE. (Longmans. 2 vols. 188, net.) 


By C. C. 


Except in the case of Newman, with the appealing prose of 
the “ Apologia,” it is always the second part of a convert’s 
career which is the most interesting. This is emphatically 
true in the case of Father Benson. The first volume of his 
unquiet life in the Anglican Church is merely composed of 
disturbances, of doubts hastily quelled, and (except perhaps 
at Mirfield) of general disgust of the sedate, commonplace, 
popular, complacent life of the Establishment. In the 
second part, he has suddenly broken into a new world. The 
Church is everywhere, the “ world” is excluded. There are 
activities of every kind, some unsuitable, as parochial life, 
or membership of a religious order ; some delightful, as the 
training of children for dancing and miracle plays; or the 
wild rush over the country, preaching to enormous crowds ; or 
the novels which he wrote with a mind half-inflamed or wholly 
on fire; or the rest, when possible, at the house in Hare 
Street, which he had turned into a kind of hermitage, and 
in which he varied between the directorship of his penitents 
(often on postcards), working in his garden (flitting from tree 
to tree), and cultivating such friendships as his stormy, 
impetuous nature permitted him to retain. It is life with 
the consciousness of death about it, and all through Father 
Martindale’s admirable narrative one can see the shadow 
of death watching over the enormous activity which killed 
him at the end—at the age of forty-three. Had he lived 
longer he would not have lived different—there would have 
been the same desperate struggle to get a week’s work into 
a day, the same eager impetuosity, the same taking up 
and dropping of friends, the same essential isolation, 
probably—though these might have become softened with 
years—the same fight against two besetting sins, hardness 
and avarice. But youth would have gone from him, and with 
youth all the charm and activity that youth alone retains— 
the devotion, the assuredness, the charm, the power of 
drawing all men to him, the conspicuous sarcasm upon the 
society in which he lived—the ‘‘ good people ”’ of the country 
house variety—and that particular eagerness, reaching 
forward to an ideal, which gave to his preaching and 
devotion something of the character of energy and battle. 
For of these two things it can safely be assured: first, 
that in any list of novelists of this century no man could 
exclude him from the first twenty—many would place his 
position higher—and that in any list of preachers no one 
would place him below the first five. 
a torture to him. 
began. 


Preaching was always 
Often he was physically sick before he 
He obtained no joy of the orator in its actual course. 
It left him in perspiration and exhaustion. Often he tried 
to get his friends to advise him that he should cease preach- 
ing altogether and confine himself to writing. But those 
who know the audience he drew—thousands in America, 
which is half Catholic, in which, as he says, the only religion 
alive is the Catholic religion—and every church crowded 
in England, with, in Ireland, the crowd waiting outside and 
listening at the doors and windows to catch an echo of his 
voice—could not advise abandonment of this high vocation. 
So he continued to the end—dying in the bleak autumn in a 
bleaker Salford, where he was conducting a mission—dying 
“where he longed to be,’’ and with a kind of eagerness and 
perpetual demand for fresh work upon the other side. He 
preached often the same sermon or course of sermons, each 
built up on a structure of his own, each compiled with 
infinite pains, each refusing a peroration, but with a carefully 
written last sentence. And he preached always from 
authority, not as an individual saying pleasant things to 
individuals, but as proclaiming the authority of the Catholic 
Church for his utterances. He made no appeal such as made 
Newman’s sermons, with their delicate analysis of the 
recesses of the human hearts, immortal to non-Catholics. 
He was extraordinarily proud of his position as a priest in the 
Church—membership of which he believed to be the only 
certain way of salvation, and in the sermons he has left— 
full of eloquence and beauty—and in his long correspondence 














with those who were half-won over, his attitude was always 
that of one who would invite, but not supplicate, his hearers 
to a rich banquet, whose glories they only could understand 
who had been partakers of the feast, but to whose partici- 
pation he had no intention of soliciting the passer-by. “ Come 
—or go—if you go it will be your everlasting loss, but I 
can but tell you to come. I am not going on my knees to 
beg you.”’ That is the impression conveyed by Father Martin- 
dale of his simple speeches and sermons. 

His entrance—as a theologian—presented to him no 
difficulty at all. He knew no theology, English or Roman ; 
he despised altogether textual combat, such as countering 
Tim. iii, with Colossians iv. 5, and the like absurdities with 
which the High Anglicans and the Roman Catholics pelt 
one another with fragments of (probably mistranslated) 
Hebrew or Greek texts. Consequently, he had none of the 
agonies which kept Newman bound from year to year in 
Biblical and Patristic studies and the shadow of Arius and 
the Jerusalem bishopric behind. He regarded all this 
(although Newman’s doctrine of development was a vital 
item in the change) as so much negligible mid-nineteenth 
century method, as dead as all the mid-nineteenth century 
theory, where men raved and wept about irrelevant things. 
He cheerfully dismissed Lightfoot unread, and all the pon- 
derous volumes interpreting, with immense learning, that 
the Anglican Church was Catholic. 
the simplest propositions: (1) That God is a Spirit; (2) 
that God was made flesh; and (3) that God had left an 
Authority with power to sustain each passing’ generation by 
the same material means—bread and wine, 

Given these elementary propositions, he deduced an 
authority in Rome which he could find nowhere else. He 
saw the Anglican bishops engaged in continual conflict one 
with another as to what extent they possessed any authority 
at all; the other 


His belief was based on 


Christian sects deliquescing into 
conditions repudiating all authority. For authority he must 
have—the “rope,” as he described it, which would 


restrain him from going out—mentally or emotionally— 
from the secure place in which he has been set; and within 
which—the rope being secure—he can rampage and enjoy 
himself to his heart’s content. This lust for authority he 
desires even in the concerns of secular life. Thus, he 
hated Democracy and Socialism and Trade Unions, and 
seems to have regarded the whole of the ‘‘ lower classes ’’ 
with a scornful disgust. In his greatest work of imagination, 
‘*The Lord of the World ’’—certainly one of the most 
remarkable imaginative novels of the century—he tells of 
old kings and emperors who have been expelled from their 
thrones, and taken refuge in their little squalid Courts round 
St. Peter’s in a world which has ceased to believe. It is a 
kind of super-democrat—eloquent, just, kind to the people, 
spreading comfort everywhere, and making all men happy- 
who is the Anti-Christ destined to destroy these ancient rem- 
nants from a world which has no use for King or Pope. In 
similar fashion, Benson does ‘‘ what he likes.’’ He throws 
over parochial work because he doesn’t like it. He refuses 
to enter one of the religious orders because, as a friend 
candidly tells him, he would be wretched if he were not the 
Superior or Prior or head of it. He intends to settle down 
as a kind of hermit in an old house he buys in Hertford- 
shire. But the old house speedily becomes a comfortable 
mansion, furnished with all manner of tapestries and rare 
collections, an illuminated chapel, a large flowering 
garden and orchard, an electric light manufacturing station, 
and all the desirable accompaniments of a man of leisure 
and solitude; with frequent entertainment of friends, com- 
bining, as one would say, the best of both worlds. He lashes 
with sarcastic fury the country houses, ‘“‘ the more relent 
lessly, somehow, because he liked it all so much.” His 
cigarette smoking, which he had triumphantly reduced to 
one per day, goes up to forty or fifty. He drives hard bargains 
with his publishers, Protestant and Catholic alike, in order 
that he may obtain the capital which will allow him to 
keep Hare Street going ; and undoubtedly the energy which 
he placed into this feverish writing and lecturing to obtain 
that money was largely responsible for the fact that his 
grave lies in Hare Street Garden to-day. 

Yet, withal, and despite outbursts of humorous anger, 
now against the Catholic parochial priests, now against the 
Catholic Society and Rome (which he hated), now against 


the stupidity, clumsiness, and absurdity with which 
Catholic propagandism was advanced, he remained 
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to the end with a mind unclouded, rejoicing in his 
Church and his religion like one who has come out of 
a dark cellar into the pure light of the sun. He had many 
varied qualities, some childlike, some schoolboyish, some 
those of a grave man giving extraordinarily sensible advice, 
some purely clerical, When the individual vanishes 
in the priest of a church with Divine power to bind 
and loose, these cannot be dealt with in a review. It is the 
story of an extraordinary non-normal and non-natural 
personality at war with all the conventions, and hating 
nothing so much as the average smug, contented English 
upper-class life, which is the only English life he knew. And 
Father Martindale, telling everything and setting down 
nought in malice, has produced one of the most fascinating 
studies of one of the most remarkable personalities of 
modern times. 





THE SECRET OF THE PAPACY. 


‘Crises in the History of the Papacy.” 
(Putnam. 10s. 6d. net.) 


By JosEPH McCABE. 


Tue history of the Popes has this in common with that of 
the Jewish people, that it is only when read critically that 
it becomes intelligible. From the point of view of the 
Chronicler, Hebrew history is an enigma; from that of 
encyclicals, the record of the Popes is incredible: things 
did not happen in this way. Criticism introduces order and 
consequence. The key to the puzzle has been found; the 
pieces fall into place, and the pattern of the whole is seen. 
Mr. McCabe takes the more outstanding Popes from the third 
century onwards, as marking so many stages in the growth 
of the Papacy. For its evolution 

‘*has not, like the evolution of life in general, been 

continuous. It has had periods of stagnation and moments 

of rapid progress or decay. Of the first hundred Popes, 
scarcely a dozen contributed materially to the making of 
the Papacy; the others maintained or marred the work of 
the great Popes. It is the same with the environment of the 
Papacy, which has influenced its fortunes as profoundly as 
changes of environment have affected the advance of 
terrestrial life, There have been long, drowsy summers 
closed by something like ice ages; there have been con- 
vulsione and strange invasions, stimulating advance by their 
stern and exacting pressure.”’ 
The sketches are vivid, and their temper is moderate. We 
visualize Callistus, who “infused a remarkable spirit of 
liberalism into the Christian discipline, and made smooth 
for the tender feet of the Romans the rough ways of his 
church’’; Damasus, from whose correspondence with 
Jerome “one might almost say that the dogmatic Roman 
conception of a primacy inherited from Peter dates ’’ ; Leo 
the Great, ‘the last Pope of Imperial Rome”; Gregory I., 
“the first medieval Pope .. . . a medium-sized, 
swarthy man, with large bald head and straggling tawny 
beard, with thick red lips and Roman nose and chin” ; 
Hildebrand, “the dark and ill-favored little Tuscan”; 
leo X., ‘abnormally fat, with pale, puffy face and large 
myopic eyes ’’ ; and that greater Leo, of our own time, “ whose 
failure must not blind us to the greatness of his personality ; 
who united intellectual breadth with a high character and a 
lofty devotion to his work; and whose weakness was the 
antiquated and restricted nature of his knowledge, and his 
inheritance of an untenable position.” 

“Tt is evident,” says Barrow, in his famous “ Treatise 
vf the Pope’s Supremacy,” “ that in truth the papal monarchy 
is a temporal dominion, driving on worldly ends by worldly 
means.’’ From the first, Latin Christianity possessed in an 
exceptional degree the qualities calculated to command 
success in the world in which it arose. Its birthplace was 
not Rome, but Africa. It owes more to Tertullian and 
Cyprian than to the shadowy Roman pontiffs of the first 
centuries ; for several generations the local Roman Church 
was a Hellenistic colony, tinged with Jewish tendencies and 
ideas. Its language, its liturgy, and its Scriptures were 
Greek. They remained so till the native element was ready 
to replace the foreign, and the preponderance of the Latin 
factor was called for by the work in hand. 

It is difficult for us at this distance to realize either 
how immense was the prestige of Rome in the old world, 
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or how unique a thing the succession of the Empire taken 
over by the Church was. For the Roman Church was heir 
by default of the Cesars—“ the ghost of the deceased Roman 
Empire sitting crowned upon the ruins thereof.” The 
Eastern Empire was remote, and relapsing into semi- 
barbarism ; the Western was in liquidation. The impression 
left upon us by the Church is that almost from the first, 
like the mysterious Beast of the Revelation, she was “ full of 
eyes before and behind.” Her rulers knew when to speak 
and when to be silent ; they rarely made an error in tactics ; 
they never missed a chance or let an occasion go by. Were 
we to give rein to our imagination, we might suppose that 
there was some magic in the soil of the Eternal City which 
led first the Empire and then the Church to rise by the same 
arts to the same overweening power, and to fall by the same 
process of degeneration into the same decay. This power 
grew up in silence and even in obscurity. The names of the 
earlier Roman bishops are legendary. It is probable that 
the monarchical episcopate was preceded by a period of 
collective administration ; till the end of the second century 
little is heard of the succession of St. Peter and St. Paul. 
The Roman Church is one of a group of “ Apostolic”’ 
churches ; in the Clementines, James, not Peter, is the head 
of the brethren and the mouthpiece of the community. But 
the weakness and tentative efforts of infancy were soon for- 
gotten in the consciousness of advancing vigor. The Roman 
Bishops were not theologians; they did not condescend to 
argue or to dispute. This was the part of hair-splitting 
Greeks and fanatical Syrians. Theirs was to legislate and 
rule; to decide, and to impose their decisions with an 
adroitness that a secular diplomatist might envy ; they were 
unscrupulous; diffidence and doubt were foreign to them; 
they never thought, they always knew. How did they get 
the Church and the world at large to take them at their 
own valuation? Well, they never quite succeeded in doing 
so. All along there was an under-note of protest which 
from time to time broke out into open resistance; and it is 
seldom recognized how strong and how persistent this note 
was. But the Popes had time and the spirit of the age on 
their side; in the end they imposed their authority upon the 
Churches; to the World-Empire succeeded the World- 
Church. The Petrine succession was an after-thought to 
account for and justify a state of things based upon a more 
solid sub-structure. But it was invaluable as an instrument 
for consolidating and advancing the position gained. From 
a legend it became a tradition; from a tradition a dogma; 
from a dogma the foundation on which the fabric as a whole 
was built. Agitur de summa rei Christiane, says Bellar- 
mine: ‘‘ upon this one point the very sum and substance of 
Christianity depend.’’ 

It is unnecessary, and it would be fanciful, to credit the 
early Popes with the design of establishing a theocracy. 
Design came later; during the primitive and patristic 
periods the circumstances and mind of the time account for 
the facts. The secret of Rome’s power lay in her impregna- 
tion with the spirit of the age. The story of Attila retiring, 
overawed by Leo the Great, is legend, but true legend; the 
Papacy represented those forces, not of religion only, but of 
reason and civilization to which men, cultured or uncultured, 
recognize their subjection. The lines of the development of 
religion—how otherwise could this development have taken 
place ?—were those on which mankind was to develop for 
centuries. As unmistakably as the thought of to-day moves 
on the lines of immanence, unity, and evolution, so the 
mind of that age looked towards transcendence, plurality, 
and a static conception of the world. It materialized of set 
purpose. Religion, it held, must be, before all things, 
tangible, distinct, objective; it was forgotten that “They 
see not clearliest who see all things clear.’”’ Such was the 
medieval outlook over life. The Papacy was, and is, its most 
consistent and complete expression. Hence its triumph over 
rival systems in and outside the Church; hence its funda- 
mental incompatibility with the modern spirit; hence its 
never-failing attraction for the medieval mind, where this 
survives—as, to a far greater extent than most of us suppose, 
it does survive—among the men and women of our own day. 
“In Pius VII., Pius IX., and Leo XIII.,”’ says Mr. McCabe, 
“we see the Papacy meeting the successive waves of the 
modern revolution.’’ It has survived the encounter. To 


the idols enumerated by Bacon we may add those of the 
Temple; and such idols die hard. 
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Mr. Heinemann’s List 
INTER ARMA: 


Essays written in Time of War. By EDMUND GOSSE, C.B. 
“ A valuable contribution to the literature of these days.”"—7ruth. 


THE ASSAULT: miu 


Germany before the Outbreak and England in War Time. 
By F. W. WILE, Author of “Men Around the Kaiser,” 
___ Formerly Berlin Correspondent to the Daily Mail. _6/- net. 
SOLDIERS’ TALES OF THE GREAT WAR. 
NOW READY. Each vol. 3s. 6d. net. 


WITH MY REGIMENT 


From the Aisne to the La Bassée. By “PLATOON COM- 
MANDER,.” 


“To read it is to share every experience (almost) of the life of a 
lieutenant on active service, —Punch. 


THE EPIC OF DIXMUDE 


By CHARLES LE GOFFIC. 
“It is a great and fascinating story, which stands by itself in the 
huge epic cycle of the war." —Times Lit. Sup. 


IN TH E FIELD. ty marcet pupont. 


The impressions of a French officer of Light Cavalry during 
the early months of the War. 


VIVE LA FRANCE! | 


By E. A. POWELL, Author of “ Fighting in Flanders.” Richly 
illustrated. _ ___—3/6 net. 











NEW FICTION. 


FELICITY CROFTON _By MARGUERITE 
BRYANT, Author of “Christopher Hibbault Roadmaker.”6/- n. 
MISS PANDORA By M. E, NORMAN. 5/- n. 


EARTH TO EARTH 
By RICHARD DEHAN, Author of “ The Dop Dector.” 6/- n. 


CHAPEL 4 Great Welsh Story. By MILES LEWIS. 6/- n. 
_WM. HEINEMANN, 21, BEDFORD STREET, W.C._ 


CONSTABLES NEW BOOKS 
BECAUSE | AM A 
GERMAN 


By HERMANN FERNAU. 2s. 61. net, 
Edited with an Introduction by T. W. ROLLESTON. 


THE SELF-DISCOVERY 
OF RUSSIA 


By J. Y. SIMPSON, M.A., D.Sc. Illustrated. 6s. net. 


‘*A saneand lucid estimate of a great people.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 


























THE NEMESIS OF 
DOCILITY 


A Study of German Character. 
By EDMOND HOLMES, Auther of “What Is and What 
Might Be” (now in its 7th Edition). 4s. 6d. net. 


By the Author of “ Gillespie.” 


BARNACLES 


By J. MACDOUGALL HAY, Author of ‘ Gillespie” 
(now in its 4th Edition). 6s. 
“Should add greatly to the reputation of the author of 
‘ Gillespie.’"—Glasgow Herald. 


“The HAPPY Book.” 


JUST DAVID 


By ELEANOR H. PORTER, Author of “ Pollyanna,” “ Miss 
Billy,” “ Cross Currents,’ &c. 6s. 
‘‘The most charming book we have read for many a day.” 
—Methodist Times. 


FOR ENGLAND 


By H. FIELDING-HALL, Author of “ The Field of Honour,” 
‘* The Soul of a People,” &c. 3s, 6d. net. 


























CONSTABLE & CO, Ltd. 10 Orange Street London W.C, 














THE SHAKESPEARE TERCENTENARY 


A LIFE OF 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


By SIR SIDNEY LEE, D.Litt. 
New Edition, mostly rewritten and greatly enlarged. 
With Portraits and Facsimiles. 


Small demy 8vo. 8s, 6d, net. 


“The new edition will rank as an important contribution to th« 
commemoration of the tercentenary year of the national poet's 
death. Whatever is known with certainty of Shakespeare at this 
moment is contained in this volume. The not inconsiderable 
results of recent research are included. New secrets will have to 
be yielded from the buried past before the authority and complete- 
ness of this work can be called in question.”—Daily Telegraph. 


Shakespeare in Time of War. 


By FRANCIS COLMER. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


[Just Ready. 
Excerpts from the Plays arranged with Topical Allusion. 


Shakespeare and His Fellows: 


An Attempt to decipher the Man and his 
Nature. 
By the Right Hon. D. H. MADDEN. Author of “The 
Diary of Master William Silence: a Study of Shakespeare 
and of Elizabethan Sport.” Large post 8vo.. 6s. net. 
[Ready May 11th, 


The Empire on the Anvil. 


By BASIL WORSFOLD. Author of “ Lord Milner’s Work 

in South Africa,” &c. Large post 8vo, 6s.net. [Just Ready. 

Suggestions and data for the constitutional development of 

the present system, under which the Empire is governed by the 

electorate of a single Sovereign State, into a Union of Free 
States under the British Crown, 


Ghenko: The Mongol Invasion of J apan. 


By NAKABA YAMADA. With 16 pages of Illustrations 
and 5 Maps. Large post 8yo. 7s. 6d. net. 


“English readers, we venture to think, will find this book the 
most interesting record of any episode in the history of Japan that 
has yet been published.’’—Outlook. 


The Voyages of the “Morning.” 


By Captain GERALD 8S. DOOBLY, R.N.R. With 16 
pages of Illustrations anda Map. Large post 8vo. 6s, net. 


[Just Ready. 
International Finance. 


By HARTLEY WITHERS. Author of “The Meaning of 
Money,” &c. Post 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. [Just Ready. 


NEW 6s. NET FICTION. 
HORACE A. VACHELL'S NEW NOVEL 


THE TRIUMPH OF TIM. 
The longest novel yet published by Mr. Vachell. 
First large edition exhausted by advance orders. Second 
Impression at press. 


RED SCREES. 


By CECIL HEADLAM. Author of “ Friends that Fail 
Not,” &c. 


“The book is as good as a walk among the fells of Westmorland 
. . too good to be missed.”—Land and Water 


ALCHIMIE GOLD. 
By B. PAUL NEUMAN. Author of “ Oliver,” &c. 
(Just Ready. 
RICHES AND HONOUR. 
By W.H. ADAMS, Author of ‘‘ The Dominaut Race,” Ke. 
“Mr. Adams has given us a second and excellent book about the 


Gold Coast . his gentle satire on a Colonial governor Is 
delightful. A book to be read.”—Daily Mail 


JITNY AND THE BOYS. 
By BENNET COPPLESTONE, Crown 8vo. 5s, net. 


“A delightful book. We can heartily recommend ‘ Jitny and the 
Boys’ to everybody.”—Country Life 


London: SMITH, ELDER & Co., 
15, Waterloo Place, S,W. 
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VERSICLES. 
‘Drawn Shutters.” By BEATRICE REDPATH. (Lane. 4s. 6d. 
net.) P 
“Rose of My Life.” (Jenkins. 3s. 6d. net.) 
“The Carthaginian.” By Frank TayLor, (Murray. 2s. 6d, 


net. ) 

“The Mount of Transfiguration.” 
(Maunsel. 3s. 6d. net.) 

“The Yellow Butterfly, and Other Verses.” 
P. MATHER. (Bell. 2s. 6d. net.) 


By DARRELL FiacaIs. 


By Mary 


THE revival of poetry—possibly a prelude in better days 
ahead to a revival of literature—is surely the oddest infant 
of a mechanical age. At any rate, whether or not the age is 
nurturing a viper in its bosom, there is a fresh current 
of creditable verse, more or less underground, but 
perceptible to the eyes of the keen observer. And the 
curious thing is that it has a market value, where any but 
journalistic prose has none. Unfortunately, these five 
volumes are still in the sere-cloths not of a live but of a 
dead past. They have an interest, therefore, as phenomena 
rather than poetry. Miss Beatrice Redpath’s ‘‘ Drawn 
Shutters ’’ begins ominously with ‘‘ The red geraniums. .. .”’ 
It sails comfortably on with its little cargo of “slowly- 
drifting years,’’ ‘‘ dead hopes,’’ and autumnal meditations. 
The strange thing is that with her descriptive catalogue of 
Nature, her lack of poetic enterprise and monotonous 
decasyllabic metre, the author never fails to be sincere ; and, 
as is her due, her very sincerity occasionally evolves some 
goodish lines :— 
‘The colored sky curves over me 
Like a round-copper bowl, 
The leafless boughs as tracery 
Engraved upon the whole.”’ 


—which, however conventional, is a clear picture. The 
poem, too, “ The Canary,’’ has at least one excellent line: 


“He could not ride upon the least of winds.” If Miss 
Redpath would remember that she should approach the 
Pierian spring without an offering of tiger lilies and 


pomegranates, and would trust more to her ear and less to 
her scansion, she ought to write acceptable verses. 

The anonymous author of “ Rose of My Life” is all 
roses and rapture, poppies, poison, and passion, rising 
out of ballads and triolets :— 

‘So thy fair flower by my hot passion kissed 
Opens its petals to love’s bridal sea, 
Waiting for the eternal ‘ this shall be,’ 
Without which earth is vain and heaven mist. 
My body craves for thine, thy soul for me; 
Against our foes life’s destinies persist.’ 
There are other things which persist besides life’s destinies. 

“The Carthaginian,’’ of all wonderful things, is a 
poetic drama about Hannibal. The scene is placed at the 
Court of Prusias, King of Bithynia. Hannibal, an exile 
from Carthage, arrives to lead the Bithynian armies against 
Pergamus. The jealous eye of Rome tracks him down, and 
Prusias is forced to dispossess him of his command. A 
secret cabal at the court throws in its lot with the Romans, 
and Hannibal, on the point of arrest, takes poison, and dies 
in the arms of Lysandra, the Princess of Bithynia. Capable 
as the treatment is, and the verse occasionally dignified 
and purged of extravagance, nothing can make such a theme 
and such a method of expressing it, natural. The heroic 
drama—there ought to be no need for such a truism—is for 
the heroic age. Possibly some young rhapsodist might 
strike his lyre to celebrate a Rothschild or a Northcliffe. 
But, somehow, they are not susceptible of poetic treatment. 
Indeed, one of the odd manifestations in the history of 
literature is the pains an age will take to express itself in 
a medium foreign to it. Two or three of the most famous 
Klizabethans attempted to revive quantitative metres; the 
most popular of Congreve’s plays was the solemn fustian 
of “The Mourning Bride” ; the eighteenth century tried 
to transplant a Gothic oak among its cultured terrasses, 
and no sooner was the heroic couplet no more but Byron 
must obstinately appoint himself its cavalier. So with our 
heroic drama, over which such a deal of hopeful talent has 
been wasted. 

Mr. Figgis’s misplaced energy is a case of individual 
rather than collective perversity. A few of his poems are 
called “ Bacchanals.” As a matter of fact, the entire con- 
tents of his volume might be called Bacchanals, And the 





very last thing Mr. Figgis ought to write is Bacchanals. 
Vigorous as he is, he is a martyr to words. He whirls them 
giddily about him. Not that he does not try to express 
something definite and accessible to the reader. Only he 
conceals his poetic meaning with such avalanches of words 
that one has to clear away the débris before finding anything. 
For instance :— 
“‘The froth and fume of the maddened sea 
Spit thro’ the torn air ceaselessly ; 
And the dark low bog in anguish crying, 
And the heather wailing in bitter pain; 
For the winds from out of the West are fiying, 
And the earth will never find peace again.’ 


Or:— 
“Underneath me the Earth kindled and within her breast I 
heard— 
Like a wind loosed suddenly on a hush where not a grass 
had etirred— 


Sounds of a great tumult running over the world and calling 
me. 
Then I knew them, and I feared not; they were calling me 


All myself when mingling freely with each wind and stream 

and hill 

In an unimagined splendor. And my body lay there still. 

Being in a mighty tumult and a trampling splendor came 

With a song mixed in its laughter and a mantle like a flame 

Shining round ite limbs resurgent. Being rose unfetteredly.”’ 
A little ventose, shall we say? Mr. Figgis ought to begin 
by laying an embargo on words like “shimmering,” 
‘‘glinting,” ‘‘ refulgent,” ‘‘ hosting,’’ ‘‘dulcet,”’ ‘‘ resurgent,”’ 
and their company. 

“The Yellow Butterfly,” if one may be forgiven a 
colloquial freedom, knocks “ Rose of My Life” into a cocked 
hat. From a poem with the original title of “The Kiss- 
Bruise ’’ : — 

“2 a interbitten and twisted, 
agnificent trace, doubly dear, 
Of ecstasy drunk from your beautiful mouth, 
Whose prodigal passionate warmth of the South 
Were a chalice of lavas that sear.” 


From another called “ Attente ” :— 
‘* Your touch drives me mad with its fire, 
Your passionate eyes make me swoon. 
The grace of you, feline and supple, yet strong, 
The cruelty of you, to whom I belong! 
Intense like a tropical noon.” 
From yet another :— 
“‘ Brim-full, the golden bowl 
I held on high, then drank—nor dreamed to pay 
The price by real pera. Yet since then 
I have ascended Passion’s heights; madly 
Desired and as savagely possessed 
Your beauty in reciprocated fire. 
And daily, when the glow fades from the West, 
We mutually attain our heart’s desire.’’ 
Criticism can hardly be expected to breathe in such torrid 
zones, 


GEORGE MONCK’S SON. 


‘Christopher Monck, Duke of Albemarle.” By EsTELLE 
FRANCES WARD. (Murray. 12s. net.) 


Tue writer of historical biography should be endowed with 
certain well-defined literary qualities. These excursions 
into the bypaths of history demand, first of all, a special 
knowledge of the period and a somewhat rare sense of its 
essential characteristics. There must be enthusiasm for 
the individual subject, and a nice discrimination in the 
selection of extracts from contemporary writings, and the 
most common pitfall of all is that of making the frame 
more important than the picture itself. Miss Ward, in 
this careful study of Christopher Monck, would seem to be 
unusually well equipped for her task. Everything is here 
that the most exacting reviewer can demand. The plan 
of the volume is excellent. Footnotes and references are 
abundant. Date headings and a careful index give value 
to the work for the studious reader. It is only the central 
figure that is at fault. Why should George Monck’s son 
have been chosen as a central figure at all? Of the crowd 
of brilliant and notable statesmen and soldiers that 
ornament history was not one left more worthy of the 


expenditure of so much patience and zeal ? 
The early chapters dealing with the first Duke of 
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BOOTHAM SCHOOL. 


The Bootham School Year Book, 1915, is now 
published, containing a review of the work and aims 


of the School; also, Special Be Ind members of 
the Staff and Old 


A copy of this illustrated brochure may ae obtained from 
the Head Master, Bootham School, York. 











GUILDFORD, SURREY. 
TORMEAD 


A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Standing in Grounds of 64 acres. 





Thorough Education on modern lines. 
Special attention to Physical Training and Games. 
Fully qualified resident and visiting staff. 


Principal—MIS8 BURNSIDE CLAYTON. 





ROYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—Eleven Entrance Scholarships, from 
50 to £60, and several Bursaries of not more than £30, tenable for 
three years at the College, will be awarded on the results of an 


Examination to be held from june 26th to July ist, 1916. Names must 
be entered before May 27th, 1916. 


The Colle 2 prepares Gan Students for London Degrees, 
inclusive fee, & year. 


For hy of Entry and further particulars apply to the 
SECRETARY, Royal Holloway College, Englefield Green, Surre ey. 


CROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near Sonth Croydon. 
House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. 
Aim of education to cultivate wide interests and intelligent habits 
of work. Special encouragement given to leisure pursuits and 
individual reading. Hockey, Tennis, Swimming, ding. 
Pupils prepared for University. 


Full domestic course for senior pupils and external studente. 
Principale—Miss Theodora E. Clark and Mias K. M. Ellis. 


PINEHURST, CROWBOROUGH (SUSSEX). 
Country School for Giris. 


House in grounds on edge of Moorland, between 600 and 700 
feet above sen level. 
Principal, Miss H. T. Nurxp, M.A. (Vict.), Class. Tripos (Camb.). 
Prospectus on nines 





THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


BOYS ARRIVE FOR SUMMER TERM, APRIL 28ru. 
Affiliated Preparatory School, ‘‘ Caldicott,’’ Hitchin. 





THE HINDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


EDUCATION THOROUGHLY MODERN ; physical training and 
outdoor games. Great attention is paid to healthful conditions of 
life. The boarding-house stands at an elevation of 800 ft.—Fo: 
prospectus, address: Principal, BRackENHURST, HinpgsaD, SuRasr 


SCHOLARSHIP, 





SHERBORNE SCHOOL. 





An Examination for Entrance Scholarships, open to Boye 
under 14 and over 120n June Ist, 1916, will be Reid on June 1 h 
and following days. Further information can be obtained from 
‘the Head Master, School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 


WECKETARIAL TRAINING. 
writing, Euplicetint: ete, 
t. 


Thorough Shorthand Type- 
month. —Mies Stear, 3, 


, taught, Practical work. Hours]0—1. £3 3s. 4 
James’ Street (corner of Piccadilly), London, 8,.W 





‘Worth half adozen Novels.’ 


—The Christian World. 


MY STRUGGLE 
FOR LIFE 


By JOSEPH KEATING, Author of ‘‘ The 
Perfect Wife,” ‘‘ Tipperary Tommy,” etc., 
7s. 6d. net. 
“ Mr. Joseph Keating has achieved some success 
as a novelist; but the best novel he has yet 
written is undoubtedly ‘ My Struggle for Life.” We 
are not, of course, using the word novel as a 
synonym for a work of fiction; his story is 
obviously fact, and bears the stamp of truth on 
eve page. "—Times Literary Supplement. 
The most remarkable and the most enjoyable 
feature of the book is that prosaic situations become 
pregnant with interest."— Glasgow Herald, 


THE EATER 
OF HEARTS 


THOMAS HUNTER VAUGHAN, Author 
of “* The Gates of the Past.” 6s. 
The hero, brought up as a recluse, is suddenly 
brought to London. Comes under the influence 
of an unscrupulous scientist, who designs his ruin 
by hypnotic influence. He is made to love two 
women at the same time, with disastrous results. 


THE RIDDLE OF THE NIGHT _ 6s. 


By T. W. HENSHAW, Author of “Cleek, the Man of 
the Forty Faces,” “ Cleek of Scotland Yard,” &c. 


CRAIG KENNEDY, Detective 6s. 


4 ARTHUR B. REEVE, Author of “The Exploits of 
a 


ine, etc. 
Place these on your Library List. 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & Co., Ltd. 

















THE YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK 


LIMITED. 
HEAD OFFICE: YOKOHAMA, LONDON OFFICE: 7, BISHOPSGATE, E.C. 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED ... Yen 48,000,000 
CAPITAL PAID UP Yen 30,000,000 | RESERVE FUND Yen 20,400,000 


The Seventy-second Half-Yearly General Meeting of Shareholders was 
held at the Head Office, Yokohama, on the 10th March, 1916, when the 
Directors submitted the following statement of the Liabilities and Assets of 
the Bank, and the Profit and Loss Account, for the half-year ended 
3lst December, 1915, which was duly approved. 


BALANCE SHEET 


LIABILITIES } 
Capital os up) . - 50,000 , 000.0% 
Reserve Fund . wie 20,000,000.00 
Reserve for Doubtful Debts 1,350,171.57 
Notes in Circulation 7,197,948.02 
Deposits (Current, Fixed, &e.) 212,256,984.45 


Bills Payable, Bills Re-discounted, Acceptances and 


other Sums due by the Bank .. 109,770,120.57 
Dividends Unclaimed 10,116.77 
Amount brought forward from last Account 1,338,624.21 
Net Profit for the past Half-year . 2,198,092.69 
Yen 384,122,058.26 
ASSETS. 
Cash Account— } ) 
In Hand 23,448,8635.57 

At Bankers , 44,688,795.75 68,157,659.52 
Investments in Public Securities 20,352,154.08 
Bills discounted, Loans, Advances, &c 105,630,613.58 
Bills receivable and other Sums due to the Bank 183,462,621 .00 
Bullion and Foreign Money 2,545,687.35 
Bank's Premises, Properties, Furniture, &c 4,215, 522.95 


Yen 384,122,058.2 


to 


PROFIT AND LO8s ACCOUNT 
LIABILITIES } 
To Interests, Taxes, Current Expenses, Re bate on Bills 
Current, Bad and Doubtful Debts, Bonus for “Offi er 
and Clerks, &« 17,360,928 .2 
To Reserve Fund . 400,000.00 
To Dividend 
f yen 6.00 per Old Share for 240,000 Chases | 


\yen 1.50 per New Share es ~ 1,800,000.00 
To Balance carried forward to next Account 1,336,716.90 
Yen 20,897,645.17 
ASSETS Y 
By Balance brought forward June Sth, 1915 1,338,624.21 
By Amount of Gross Profits for the Half-year ending 
Sist December, 1915 19,559,020.96 


Yen 20,897,645.17 
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Albemarle and his wife, the sempstress, give a vivid 
impression of the rugged strength of the General and the 
plain common-sense of Anne Clarges. When the father is 
dead, and the young Duke at seventeen, married already, 
is launched into a world of frivolity and licence of which 
he has been kept profoundly ignorant, one might have 
looked for some liveliness in the narrative. In the age of 
Pepys and Evelyn we are accustomed to plainness of 
speech about manners and customs that would shock the 
prudery of a later day, but at least the picture was touched 
with humor. The extravagances and dissipation of 
Christopher Monck strike one as being strangely dull and 
futile. There is something so wooden about his figure that 
his youthful escapades in company with the Duke of 
Monmouth and the Duke of Somerset—“ revels too profligate 
to relate”—leave the imagination unstirred. 

Miss Ward tells us in her preface that the discovery 
of an old parchment, being the royal warrant to the Duke 
of Albemarle and the Gentlemen Adventurers to make 
search for a lost Spanish galleon, was what first attracted 
her to her subject. The Duke may almost be said to be 
unique among treasure seekers, outside the pages of 
romance, for his share out of the success of this enterprise 
was about ninety thousand pounds. But the thrill of the 
adventure belongs to Captain Phips, who conducted the 
expedition, not to the needy courtiers who financed this 
as they might have financed any other doubtful speculation. 
Albemarle had so far run through the fortune got together 
by his thrifty parents, that he was on the point of selling 
two of his favorite manors when the treasure ship returned. 
So, to-day, might any investor in gold or rubber be rescued 
from beggary by a sudden boom in shares, but the Gentle- 
men Adventurers had the great advantage of receiving their 
interest in a veritable cargo of bullion. 

The success of the treasure-seeking ships had a power- 
ful effect on the public imagination. Countless expeditions 
were fitted out; probably the most successful were those 
that started immediately from Jamaica and the neighboring 
islands. Much treasure was recovered, but much more was 
fruitlessly expended in bogus schemes. It was a South Sea 
Bubble in miniature, and it thay be said that the only claim 
that Christopher, Duke of Albemarle, can make to be 
remembered is the starting of this treasure-seeking craze, 
a new form of gambling, which swept over the country and 
brought ruin in its train. It seems that even in this matter 
he had no strength of conviction, for it is on record that 
when the two ships had been a few months gone he vainly 
tried to part with some of his shares to Lord Sunderland 
and Lord Dartmouth. Another of the adventurers, Sir 
Richard Haddock, less fortunate, did succeed in selling his 
hundred pound shares for ninety pounds only a few weeks 
before the return of the ships. One can picture the rage 
and despair of this needy gallant when he realized that he 
had missed some ten thousand pounds by so narrow a 
margin. 

The name of the second Duke of Albemarle will 
scarcely be found in any modern history of his time. He 
has been, as his biographer frankly says, completely 
forgotten. There has been no lack of material, however, 
for compiling his life; he figures in hundreds of contem- 
porary documents. Miss Ward quotes many well-chosen 
extracts giving details of him in every relation of life: 
we have a scrupulous record of his clothes, his servants, 
his expenditure, his possessions, his family connections. 
There is a careful and balanced narrative of his governor- 
ship of Jamaica at the most difficult point of its history. 
Yet we close the volume with the impression with which 
we opened it intensified: that there was no adequate reason 
for seeking to rescue Christopher Monck from the well- 
deserved obscurity in which he was shrouded. 





SENTIMENT. 


“The Road to Nowhere.” By Eric Leapsitrer. (Allen & 
Unwin. 6s.) 

‘Miss Million’s Maid.” By Berra Ruck. (Hutchinson. 6s.) 

** Just David.” By ELEANor H. Porver. (Constable. 6s.) 

“*Alchemie Gold.” By B. PAUL NEUMAN. (Smith, Elder. 6s.) 


Meg. SHaw has a passage somewhere (no doubt in a preface) 
about the hard kind hearts and the cruel soft ones. 





Meredith discovered the sentimentalist to be merely a 
decorous sensualist. But the average mind is incapable of 
taking these airy jumps; the quick association of ideas is 
not his strong point. He likes to track them down from 
gradation to gradation. So we may say that the priest of the 
marriage between hardness and sentiment is stupidity, or 
rather fuddleheadedness—as if one were to look into the 
street from behind one of those decorative colored glass 
panels that adorn the front-doors of so many suburban 
residences. And surely nobody needs to have the moral 
pointed between cruelty and stupidity. One is inclined to 
think that the princess of the fairy-story with the heart of 
ice must have worn rose-colored spectacles. 

Mr. Leadbitter is more reserved than the others. Joe 
Peeping, the younger son of a London greengrocer, follows 
“The Road to Nowhere”’ on his pilgrimage to the Land of 
Social Desire. First as an accountant, then as an assistant 
to Colonel Redpath’s agent in the country, then, as he 
laboriously acquires a rudimentary polish, as the Colonel’s 
secretary. But he catches the Colonel’s son rifling the safe 
(here Mr. Leadbitter wilfully deserts the groves of the comedy 
of manners for the “drama” of the Elephant and Castle), 
and the son gets out of it (of course) by accusing Joe to the 
Colonel of the same crime. So that Joe’s castles in Spain 
come tumbling about his ears. But, drawing a winning 
horse in a lottery, he rehabilitates his fortunes, and marries 
a flashy adventuress, Mrs. Fradden, in order to realize the 
pleasure of playing bridge in the afternoon. But 
Mrs. Fradden and he end by throwing the household 
crockery at each other, and Joe makes desperate love to 
Frances, the Colonel’s gold-hearted daughter. His wife 
dies of an overdose of veronal, and Frances is speedily dis- 
illusioned of her ambitious swain. So poor Joe sets sail for 
the Colonies with his sister, who had been ruined by the 
Colonel’s kinematographic son. Mr. Leadbitter starts quite 
well, but, as he goes on, he fails to realize that a social 
satire requires sharp outlines, an undimmed perspective, 
and concrete, impartial treatment. As it is, he tries to 
redeem a certain fluffiness of workmanship by expedients 
wholly unworthy of his material. 


Had Meredith read “‘ Miss Million’s Maid,’ his convic- 
tions on the subject of sentimentality would not, to put it 
mildly, have been weakened. Miss Million is a maid of all 
work to the Lovelaces, aunt and niece, who have come down 
in the world. A fortune is left her and shoots her up like 
a rocket into a Hotel Cecil constellation of lordlings and 
musical comedy artists. Beatrice, the niece, in order to 
escape from the austerities of her aunt, accompanies Miss 
Million as her lady’s maid. Follows their mutual campaign 
of flirtations and “ gaiety ” :— 


*‘Isn’t it the daydream of every human being who 
wears a skirt? Isn’t it ‘what every woman wants’? A 
free hand for a trousseau of all new things! To choose 
the most desirable, to materialize every vision she’s ever 
had of the Perfect Hat, the Frock of Fascination, the 
Nightie of Nighties, and to think, ‘Never mind what it 
costs!’ And this, this at last, had fallen to my lot.” 

We may leave these two fortunate beings to dance round 
their golden maypole amid the soft radiance of “luxurious 
undies.’”” Such stories wiil doubtless be read by a 
large number of those people whose one object in life 
is to avoid what Mrs. Oliver Onions is pleased to call the 
“marne” side of life. So, in the words of Mr. James’s 
Stephens, “ what’s the use of our abuse?” 


David is ten years old, and has lived with his father, the 
world-famed violinist, on the mountain-tops. His father 
dies, and David comes down to the village in the valley and, 
by his cherubic disposition and his seraphic playing on the 
violin, relieves heart-aches, reforms usurers, charms away 
the whelks and the bubukles of malice, tribulation, and 
uncharitableness, reunites severed lovers, and finally reduces 
the whole village to that mysterious compound of tears and 
laughter dear to the pen of the novelist. Happily for his 
career, David does not develop any seditious tendencies, 
which is just as well for him, for in such a case the village, 
no doubt, instead of doating on him, would have clapped him 
into gaol. David is not an agitator, like the angel in Mr. 
Wells’s “ The Wonderful Visit.” 
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Mr. Neuman tells the story of a London settlement, 
with the great lady, Mrs. Templeton, for its ministering 
angel. Both Julia Craig, Mrs Templeton’s adopted 
daughter, and Janet Leafe are in love with the rising young 
barrister Denis Cochrane. But Janet engages herself to the 
elementary school-teacher, Hugh Quarle, and promptly jilts 
him when her prodigal father returns to the fold with a 
fortune. The gallant Denis, whose father loses all his 
money and whose mother is “ wonderfully brave’? on £300 
a year in consequence, abstains from proposing to Julia, 
when she gives up the property she holds from her aunt, 
because its profits accrued from the high rentals of disorderly 
houses. He safely marries Janet, and Hugh goes to the 
war with a broken heart. Mr. Neuman knows a good deal 
about elementary and secondary schools, so that his excursion 
into the high society of menied and ministering angels is 
not so successful as it might be. We are more surprised that 
he should make such a slip as this :— 


**So Denis expounded the mysteries of the iamb, the 
trochee, and the cesura, while Mrs. Templeton listened, 
ee Julia made notes in a very workmanlike little note- 

er 


The expositions of Denis on the iamb and the trochee occur 
when he is coaching Julia in translating the Aineid. Well, 
perhaps it is too much to expect metrical knowledge from 
these palpitating hearts. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


“Pravels East of Suez.” By RAcHAEL HUMPHREYS. 
(Heath, Cranton & Ouseley. 7s. 6d. net.) 


Miss Humpureys’s travels took her through Ceylon, 
Calcutta, the foot of the Himalayas, Benares, Lucknow, 
Delhi, Bombay, and ended up with a visit to Burma and a 
trip on the Irrawaddy. In other words, she followed the 
beaten track of the tourist, and her descriptions are little 
different from those of the many other tourists who consider 
that a journey to the East-is a sufficiently out-of-the-way 
occurrence to justify another book of travel. She is a strong 
advocate of the policy of keeping the natives of India “in 
their place,” and regrets the changes which have made it 
possible for even an educated native to meet a European 
without being under the necessity of lowering his umbrella 
by way of salute. On the other hand, some of her accounts 
of Indian and Burmese customs are not without interest. 
She witnessed a wedding ceremony of the Bramo-Sumaj, and 
she prints an English translation of the form of service, as 
well as of another Hindu form which is said to have been in 
use for five thousand years. 





The Geek in the Citp. 


THERE is very little to report from the City. The 
damage to property in Dublin has been unpleasantly heavy, 
and the revolt has helped to discredit the Government. The 
withdrawal by compulsion of another lot of picked and 


married men will be another severe blow to business. Already. 


the City is a quiet place in an afternoon, thanks to the loss 
of so much foreign business. On the other hand, some of 
the Exchange houses must have made a lot of money out of 





the fluctuations of the currencies since war broke out. One 
feature on the Stock Exchange has been the strength of 
Mexican Mining shares—as a result of the further sharp rise 
in silver which occurred last week and the height of metal 
generally. The movement is dangerously speculative, as it 
depends really upon hopes that the chaos in Mexico is nearly 
over. In this connection the appearance of a good report by 
the Mexican Eagle Company is a hopeful sign. But I do 
not think there is any real basis for optimism, as the 
company only operates in a corner of Mexico. . The demand 
for silver by the Mints for currency is very great, and the 
Continental peoples are evidently hoarding silver coin on a 
large scale. It is just possible that Germany, Austria, and 
Russia will go back to silver or to the French system, which 
has been called “limping bimetallism.’’ 


Royat Maiu’Stream Packet. 


The Royal Mail report for 1915 is a good deal better 
than was foreshadowed by the announcement of a 6 per 
cent. dividend, the same as for 1913. Profits, which fell a 
year ago to £98,232, have risen to £808,731, easily a record 
figure. These astonishing results have to be recorded in 
spite of ‘‘ considerable difficulties ’’ with which the business 
of the company has been conducted, not the least of which 
is the continued closure of Southampton, the company’s 
sole home port. As regards the distribution of profits, interest 
charges take £63,700 more, while £25,000 is put to super- 
annuation fund. A year ago £200,000 was withdrawn from 
reserve fund to meet debenture interest, and this is now 
replaced. The preference dividend absorbs £45,000, and the 
ordinary dividend £198,000, the amount carried forward 
being increased by £28,000. The book value of the fleet and 
investments in Allied concerns—an item which has increased 
enormously in recent years—remains practically unchanged 
since last year. The tonnage of the company’s fleet amounts 
to 319,563 tons, and that of other companies closely affiliated 
with the R.M.S.P. to 1,292,636 tons, making a total of 
1,612,199 tons. Business in South America is improving, and 
this means an increase in the volume of trade, of which the 
Royal Mail is bound to feel the benefit. The ordinary stock 
is quoted at 1034 


Tue Rise In SILver. 


The price of silver has been steadily rising for several 
months, but last week all records for the past twenty-three 
years were broken by a rise to 354 per oz. Since then 
it -has risen further to 37§d. In 1893 the Indian 
mints were closed to the free coinage of silver, and since 
that time many countries have adopted a gold standard, silver 
consequently losing a great deal of its importance. But 
the necessity for economizing gold brought about by the 
war has caused a large increase in the.coinage of silver. 
For example, in 1915 no less than £7,815,000 was minted in 
England, as compared with £1,693,000 in 1914. Production 
has been entirely insufficient to keep pace with the growing 
demand, and as no forward sales are possible in London, 
there is no controlling influence on prices. The high price 
has naturally created a demand for shares on the Stock 
Exchange, but practicaliy the only producing companies 
whose shares are obtainable in the London market are the 
Santa Gretrudis, a Mexican mine, the Burma Corporation, 
and the Canadian Mining Corporation. The Broken Hill 
mines produce silver, but not in sufficient quantities for the 
high price of the metal to have any effect on profits. 
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